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The Year’s First Outstanding Books 





FRANZ VON PAPEN 


His Life and Times by 
H. W. Blood-Ryan 


Here at last is the truth about an amazing figure 
who, for + generation, has played a sinister part in 
international affairs. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Franz Von Papen 
has done as much to bring about the war as the lies 
and chicanery of Adolf Hitler. Without the Russian 
Pact, conceived by Von Papen, Hitler would not 
have been emboldened to throw down the gage. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. 


A WANDERER WITH 
SHAKESPEARE 


The record of a delightful 
pilgrimage by 


Russell Thorndike 


Russell Thorndike is a leading authority on Shake- 
spearian Drama, and has had a distinguished career 
as a Shakespearian actor. His book will delight the 
general reader, as well as all students, school- 
teachers and school-children. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


PAGAN TAPESTRY 


The brilliant autobiography of 


Bertha Slosberg 


Pagan Tapestry is the record of an amazing life. 
The author, though only twenty-eight years of age, 
has experienced an astounding variety of adventures 
since the age of three, when her family fled from 
Lithuania to the Ukraine. They then set sail to 
join the author's father in South Africa, where 
Miss Slosberg had many adventures as journalist, 
editor, publicist, producer and diamond-digger. 


Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE LAUGHING 
MULATTO 


The life of ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
by 


Ruthven Todd 


This intimate and personal biography, a full-length 
study of Alexandre Dumas, the world’s greatest writer 
of fiction, will undoubtedly delight everyone who 
has enjoyed his immortal masterpieces The Three 
Musketeers and The Count of Monte Cristo. 


Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


Have You Read 





IN THE STEPS OF LAWRENCE OF 
ARABIA +47 Douglas Glen. 85. 6d. 

IN THE STEPS OF ST. FRANCIS 
by Ernest Raymond. 8s. 6d. 


WE DIVE AT DAWN )y Lt.-Comdr. 
Kenneth Edwards. 125. 6d. 


MARIAN (The Life Eliot) by 


Simon Dewes. 15/5. 
SURGEONS ALL 2) Harvey Graham. 78s. 


LETTERS FROM THEIR AUNTS 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 35. 6d. 


of George 


Write for Complete List of New Books to:— 


RICH & COWAN, 37 BEDFORD SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
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A Useful Gift to 
FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


Many of our readers have friends over- 
seas who would welcome the receipt of 
THE SPECTATOR each week. 


Why not send 


THE 


SPECTATOR 


to them under our special 


NEW YEAR SCHEME ? 


This offer will be withdrawn on January 15th, 1940. 


T= publishers will post a copy of THE 
SPECTATOR for fifty-two weeks to any 
address in the world (excluding enemy territory) 
and will in addition present to the donor or 
the recipient a book token or books to the value 
of 10/6, making a gift worth 40/6 for 26/-. 
The only condition laid down is that the person 
or persons to whom the paper is to be sent under 
this scheme have not hitherto been regular readers 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

Since war broke out THE SPECTATOR has 
received from its readers a remarkable series of 
expressions of appreciation on its sane and con- 
sistent handling of current events. 

What readers think— 

“As one of your numerous and grateful readers 
I want to thank you for the intense pleasure and 
interest THE SPECTATOR gives me every week 
and that I find it one of the greatest helps since 
war began.” —P. ,. D. 


“In sending you my renewal subscription for three 
years I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying that I know of no other paper which gives 
such a sane presentation of world affairs and which 
by its articles informs and educates a sound public 
opinion.’—R. §., S. 


I want to tell you that your paper is better than 
ever. I like, first and foremost, your wonderfully 
fair view-point, invariably. I appreciate your con- 
tributors, secondly, and lastly the ‘get-up’ of the 
paper itself is better than ever.”—J. W. T. M. 


“ By the way, may I take this chance to say what 
a grand stay and comfort THE SPECTATOR 
is these days? THE SPECTATOR leaders are 
magnificent. Hope you don’t mind this unsolicited 
testimonial, but my American wife set me off by 
her admiration. ‘ There's nothing like it in the 
U.S.’ she says.” —R. J. C. 


“T hope you will forgive my writing to tell you 
how greatly I appreciate THE SPECTATOR. 
To my mind it is one of the few sane things in 
an insane world, and I cannot tell you what com- 
fort and stimulation I derive from it, from th 
wisdom and humane feelings that its pages radiate.” 


—K. B. H. 





Send your order with a remittance to 
THE SPECTATOR, 
9 9, GOWER eta RE PT. 7. €.8. 





FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


Bargains are always acceptable. That is why you should 
not miss this splendid opportunity to replenish your ward- 
robe at Studd and Millington’s sale. While present stocks 
of material last—and they are getting low—they are being 
offered at considerably reduced prices which show you a 
substantial saving even on pre-war value. There is a wide 
selection of LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S Suits and Overcoats 
at prices which certainly cannot be repeated for cloths of 
such outstanding pre-war quality. The sale continues 
through the month of January—take advantage of the 
opportunity now! 


STUDD...MILLINGTON 


M TF 


67- 69. CHANCERY LANE. W.C.2. 


25. SAVILE ROW. LONDON WI... 























We can’t all be on Active Service—but 


WE CAN “FLY” TO THE HELP OF 
100 


Middle Class men and women who are 
incurable invalids at the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


300 others who are able to be with 


friends or relatives are provided with 
PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


War or no war we must continue to help and care 
for these unfortunate people. 


Please Help Us to Help Them 


Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions are 
urgently needed and will be gratefully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


Secretary's Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184. S.W.16. 
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THE NORTHERN FRONT 


HE astonishing successes of the Finns against Russia 

make a revision of all assumptions regarding immediate 
developments in the war with Germany necessary. In 
Finland itself the Russians have made no impression any- 
‘where after five weeks’ fighting. Their losses have been 
immense, and their morale, if they ever had any, has been 
completely destroyed. Nevertheless even troops capable of 
such incredible heroism as the Finns can be crushed in 
the end by sheer force of numbers. Technically the Finnish 
campaign is no one’s affair but Russia’s and Finland’s. 
Actually it may result, as a Berlin official spokesman 
has menacingly indicated, in the creation of a new 
theatre of war in Scandinavia. Germany, the defender 
of Finland against Bolshevik attack in 1920, is now, contrary 
to the plain sympathies of most of the German people, 
openly associating herself with Russian aggression, and 
threatening Norway and Sweden with the penalties attaching 
to unneutral conduct if they permit the passage through 
their countries of supplies for Finland from Britain and 
France. What that means has yet to be disclosed. It may 
be an empty menace. But it may be that German strategists 
welcome an excuse for the extension of the battle front 
northward in view of the unlikelihood of any decisive result 
being reached, as things stand, by sea, land or air. 

Here as well as in Berlin, and from another point of view 
in Stockholm, the new situation raises issues of the first 
importance. Certain theories hitherto current will demand 
revision. Latent rivalry in the Baltic area between Germany 
and Russia, with Germany badly outmanoeuvred, was 
generally assumed. Russia’s reverses in Finland have put a 
different complexion on that. It is now Russia who is 
seeking help from Germany rather than Germany from her. 
The stories of the requests from Moscow for expert indus- 
trial and transport advisers, or military advisers for the 
Finnish campaign itself, from Germany, may be inaccurate 
in detail, but the general tendency is for Russia to seek 


German assistance, and if Russia’s natural products are to 
be made available to Germany it is certain that the organi- 
sation of her industrial and transport systems with German 
assistance will be necessary. Meanwhile it is to Germany’s 
interest that the Finnish campaign should end as soon as 
possible, for as long as it continues it diverts Russia’s 
attention from the business of providing feeding-stuffs and 
wheat and oil for Germany, and actually makes the pros- 
pect of any substantial petrol deliveries at all improbable, 
in view of the need of conserving petrol-supplies on which 
the operations against Finland are making so heavy a 
drain. With Rumanian deliveries to Germany virtually 
suspended for the next two months, owing to the freezing 
of the Danube, that is a serious matter. 

British and French support of Finland, on the other 
hand, taken in pursuance of the decision of the League of 
Nations Assembly, has the effect of stiffening Finnish resist- 
ance and protracting the war. Hence Germany’s threats to 
Sweden and Norway if they facilitate the dispatch of such 
aid to Finland, and the declaration that if the Allied assist- 
ance becomes extensive Germany will take action in Finland 
herself. In that event the Allies would have to do much 
more than send material, and Finland would be engulfed in 
the general struggle. So, inevitably, would Sweden and 
Norway. They may be in any case, for public opinion in 
Sweden in particular would overthrow any government 
which tried to impede either the flow of Swedish volunteers 
or the passage of supplies from Britain and France to Fin- 
land. Germany would not hesitate for a moment to attack 
Sweden if she thought there was anything to gain by it, and 
she may at any moment think there is; there are no doubt 
Allied plans for dealing with that situation. More dangerous 
would be the delivery of an ultimatum which Sweden might 
not dare to reject. Scandinavia may be more important in 
the next few weeks than either the Western Front or the 
Balkans. 
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NEWS OF 


NE passage in the speech made by M. Daladier in the 
Senate on December 29th has attracted considerable 
attention. After dwelling on the closeness and the efficacy 
of the economic and financial understanding reached between 
France and Britain, the French Prime Minister declared that 
the partnership was open to anyone to join. He was careful 
to add that France would never lay down her arms except 
in return for positive material guarantees, and in referring 
to the future organisation of Europe he expressed his belief 
in the need for some federal element. It would clearly be 
unwise to read too much into what was an essentially general 
statement. The Franco-British financial and economic 
accord, for example, is an agreement between two belligerents 
for the purpose of waging war ; it is hard to see how any 
non-belligerent could have part in it till the war is over. M. 
Daladier may, however, have been thinking of that period, 
for the accord is to continue for six months after the war 
ends, and that will be the opportunity for consolidating and 
extending it. The reference to a federal element recalls 
M. Briand’s unsuccessful campaign for the construction of 
un lien fédéral between the nations of Europe. Here we 
must move a step at atime. The essential thing is that any 
bond forged between Great Britain and France by war should 
be perpetuated and strengthened in peace, and widened to 
include any nation ready to join on proper conditions. 
Whether the relationship so created is strictly federal, or is 
called federal, or not matters little or not at all. 


Earthquake and Flood in Turkey 

Every day during the last week the estimates of the killed 
or wounded in the disastrous Anatolian earthquake have been 
rising, and there is still insufficient material for estimating 
the full extent of the tragedy. To the horrors of the succession 
of quakes in the East are now added those of the floods in 
the Brusa and Smyrna regions. The President himself has 
been to the devastated city of Erzinjan to direct relief 
operations, but the state of the railways and the roads has 
made rescue work difficult in the outlying regions. British 
friends of Turkey have watched the amazing efforts which 
she has made in the last fifteen years to organise a modern 
civilisation on the basis of an old and outworn one, con- 
structing railways and roads, factories and irrigation works, 
and will feel that assistance both for the help of the victims 
and the repair of material damage should be generous. 
The admiration felt for Turkey by Britons who know her 
recent history has come to be shared by all their countrymen, 
owing to the recent example she has given to the world of 
high principle, courage and loyalty in international relations. 
In these days of common adversity help among friends should 
not be stinted, and our Government would certainly be 
expressing the feeling of the country if it substantially 
increased what is in the circumstances the not very im- 
pressive donation of £25,000 towards the cost of relief. 


The United States and the War 


President Roosevelt addressed notable words to the United 
States Congress on Wednesday, but it is well for readers of 
his speech on this of the Atlantic to observe that, according 
to the Washington correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
Congressmen sat for the most part silent and bored during 
the passages dealing with the foreign situation, and displayed 
a lively interest only in the President’s references to new 
appropriations for the armed forces and his assurance 
that they were needed for defensive purposes alone. 
The burden of the speech, that it was folly for Americans to 
pretend that the war was none of America’s business, that at 
the very least America must strive to encourage the kind of 
peace that would lighten the troubles of the world and of 
America herself, that her lead in the matter of reciprocal 
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trade agreements must be maintained, and that “we mus 
as a united people keep ablaze on this continent the flames of 
human liberty, of reason, of democracy, and of fair play "— 
all this may impress the people of the United States more 
deeply than it apparently did their elected representatives, 
There is today not the smallest prospect of active American 
participation in the war, but at any moment some new tum 
of events may confront the United States with the necessity 
for taking a vital decision. The President’s successive 
speeches are plainly—and most valuably—directed to incul- 
cating the principles by which that decision should be deter- 
mined if ever the case-arises. 


The Pope’s Peace Principles 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Mansion House next 
Tuesday is likely to be of very considerable importance, both 
as the first of a series of addresses to be delivered in different 
parts of the country by members of the War Cabinet and 
because of the value attaching to an estimate of the military 
and political situation by the Prime Minister at this junc- 
ture. One subject on which it may be hoped that Mr. 
Chamberlain will speak decisively is the recent allocution in 
which the Pope, speaking as the head of a great Christian 
Church commanding varying degrees of influence in almost 
every civilised land, laid down five principles as a basis for 
any enduring peace. So far as they go they form a 
programme which should make appeal to the moral sense 
of all neutral countries, and which the Allies could un- 
reservedly endorse. The first point in particular, laying it 
down that all nations, great and small, strong and weak, have 
a right to life and independence, and that where equality 
of rights has been destroyed or damaged the juridical order 
calls for reparation based on justice, puts the Allies’ case in 
a paragraph. The Prime Minister will be materially 
strengthening the hold of the Allied cause on the conscience 
of the world if he can make it clear that Britain and France 
associate themselves to the full with Pius XII’s principles. 


Hitler and Stalin 


In his New Year proclamation to the German people Herr 
Hitler restated his familiar argument that the territorial 
“ successes ” of 1939 were achievements removing the “ in- 
justices of Versailles.” The fourth “success” of the year 
was the Pact of Non-aggression with Soviet Russia. He 
preferred to represent this in negative rather than positive 
terms—it frustrated the efforts of the plutocratic statesmen 
of the West to induce Germany and Russia to bleed each 
other for the benefit of third parties. Already, it will be 
observed, his ideological language is becoming similar to that 
customarily used in Russia. But the extent and reality of 
Germany’s understanding with the Soviet Government still 
remains one of the uncertainties of the war, and it may still 
be uncertain to Hitler himself. That each side will get as 
much as it can out of the other goes without saying, and it 
happens that at this particular moment of Russia’s embarrass- 
ment in Finland she has need of expert help from Germany, 
and is reported to have asked for it. If ideological con- 
siderations are put aside, a genuine alliance with Russia 
would be to the great advantage of Germany. But Stalin 
might not think it to the advantage of the Soviet, though it 
would certainly be worth his while to keep Hitler hoping. 


Economic Strategy 

Scarcely a day passes without some fresh evidence that 
proves the need of a more strenuous and intelligent prose- 
cution of the war on the economic side. Two letters have 


recently appeared in The Times which should be pressed on 
the attention of the Government, one from a British business 
Secretary of the 


man in Athens, the other from the 
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British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. Turkey, as every- 
one knows, has given signal evidence of her desire for 
friendly relations with Britain, and has severed her close 
economic relations with Germany, receiving assurances that 
this country would help her to maintain her exports and to 
purchase elsewhere goods formerly imported from Germany. 
In the same way Greece, whose people are strongly pro- 
Ally, had supposed that our blockade policy would lead us 
to make trade conventions for the purchase of goods from 
countries which have land communication with Germany. 
Yet Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria cannot prevail upon our 
traders to take their tobacco exports, the whole of which 
would be only a small fraction of our national consumption. 
For £6,000,000 a year we could buy up al! the tobacco that 
the Balkans produce. The possible small loss that might be 
incurred by such a transaction is one that ought not to 
frighten a Government that is spending £6,c00,000 a day 
on the war. The winning of the war depends just as much 
on financing the blockade in the East as financing the fight- 


ing forces. It is time the Government realised that. 


The Search of Neutral Mails 


The vigorous protest made by the United States against 
British interference with American mails in American or 
other ships should be read in the light of the undisguisedly 
pro-Ally sentiments expressed by Mr. Cordell Hull in a state- 
ment made last Saturday, ten days after the mails protest had 
been dispatched, and of the attitude adopted by the United 
States itself as a belligerent in the last war. In the 
matter of the mails what is objected to is the practice of 
examining mails on American and other neutral vessels 
which are required to call at British control bases for con- 
traband purposes. But various notes by Mr. Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State in 1918, defending precisely this examination 
of neutral mails by the American authorities, are extant and 
can be cited if necessary. Great Britain put herself in a 
strong position in regard to contraband in this war by adopt- 
ing bodily at the outset the American contraband-list opera- 
uve in the last war. We seem to be following American 
precedent equally closely in the matter of the examination of 
mails. The discussion of the question is therefore unlikely 
to be embittered—provided there are no unnecessary delays. 


Eire and the I.R.A. 


The recurrence of I.R.A. activity in Eire has been fol- 
lowed, with commendable swiftness, by the introduction by 
the Government of Eire of an Emergency Powers Bill, em- 
powering the internment of any person whose continued 
existence at large is believed to be a menace to public safety, 
and expected to be put into practical effect immediately upon 
a considerable scale. The reason that Mr. De Valera has not 
acted before is that a certain sentimental significance still 
attaches in Eire to the name of I.R.A. and it was not expected 
that the activities of that politically negligible body would 
attain the sensational level of an attack upon an arsenal; now 
that it has forced him to take action, he can be counted 
upon to be resolute. Opposition to the Bill is likely to be 
confined to the ranks of the organisation against which it is 
aimed; while Irishmen by nature look charitably on any 
movement which challenges Government, the methods of 
the I.R.A. have deprived them of the sympathy even of those 
who share some of. their political aims. 


Rationing 

As soon as it became necessary to limit the consumption 
of certain kinds of food rationing became inevitable, and its 
postponement was undesirable. In time of war, with the 
extra burden put upon shipping for the transport of military 
material, and the slower movement of vessels under convoy, 
it is obvious that food imports must be limited so that they 
do not exceed the amount required for reasonable consump- 
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tion. That being so, it becomes necessary to ensure that 
the total supplies available should be fairly distributed, and 
that can only be done by rationing. Moreover, the smooth 
working of the machinery of distribution requires that the 
food controllers should know exactly how much of each kind 
of food to send to each district and to each retailer, and that 
is why registration is so important a part of the scheme. But 
the authorities ought to aim at introducing as much elasticity 
as possible. The war has necessitated much movement to 
and fro of the population, and it ought to be made easier for 
a consumer to change the retailer with whom he is regis- 
tered, or to be registered partly in one place, partly in 
another. No one has reason to feel distressed by the quan- 
tities allowed, especially as there are so many substitutes not 
restricted at all. 


Rising Prices, Rising Wages 

There is no economic question of more vital importance to 
this country today than that of the so-called “ vicious spiral ” 
of rising prices and rising wages which is now under discus- 
sion by the Council of Industry, where representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Employers’ Confederation 
confer together. The upward movement has already begun. 
The rise in prices has led to a demand for higher wages, 
which in many industries have already been granted ; and 
the rise in labour costs leads to a further rise in prices, with 
renewed demands for more wages, and so on ad infinitum. 
The result in the end is general inflation, from which there 
is no recovery without severe suffering. Sir John Simon 
has suggested that it must be a part of our contribution to 
the war as far as possible to do without rises in wages, and 
that individual expenditure should be kept as near @s 
possible to the pre-war level. It is clear that such 
a doctrine cannot be imposed on workers whose earnings 
are only on the subsistence level; but it has to be 
imposed on all others, rich or poor, whose earnings are sub- 
stantially above that level, since there is no getting round the 
fact that the nation must consume less when there is less to 
be had. But it would be a grave mistake for the Govern- 
ment to make appeals to the workers unless it is prepared to 
take stringent measures, for which it has powers, to control 
prices. If prices go up much further the demand for more 
pay will become irresistible. The proper course is to deal 
drastically with the prices side of the problem, and then, 
when the rise has been kept down to a modest percentage, to 
appeal to the trade unions for co-operation. 


The Plight of the Building Trade 

The prosperity of the country during recent years has 
to a large extent depended on the activity of the building 
trade. A sudden cessation of building has the immediate 
effect of throwing large numbers of men out of work, and 
a long cessation leads to a shortage of houses such as caused 
so much distress after the last war. The Government’s ban 
on new works involving the expenditure of public capital 
was too far-reaching and too hastily imposed, and we see 
the result in the heavy unemployment-roll of those whose 
trade is in building and kindred industries. In the early 
months of the war, before the strain of it had absorbed the 
workers, the continuance of building would have averted 
much uanecessary unemployment. It is true that the 
Government’s war-time building programmes must have 
priority, but there is at present not only a large surplus of 
labour but also, according to Mr. Stanley Hall, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, an abundance 
of all building materials except timber, which, he says, is 
being wastefully used. If more use were made of the advice 
and organisation of the architectural profession many serious 
mistakes might be avoided, and orders might be more 
advantageously distributed. A great industry like building 
cannot suddenly be turned upside down without causing 
large-scale hardship and _ loss. 
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N° man or woman capable of reflection at all can 
be failing to reflect, as 1940 opens, on the bearing 
of the war on the whole of their future lives. There is 
no one in any of the warring countries whose fortunes 
will be unaffected. Much that will happen before this 
year is out is completely hidden. Some who read these 
pages will be no longer living by December ; that will 
be true of more in 1940 than in most years ; but who 
will be taken, and when, and who left, only time and 
the event can disclose. But the majority will live on, 
with what remains to them of life, whether it be fifty 
years or thirty or ten, permanently and perhaps 
radically changed. Changed, moreover, as it seems, 
inevitably for the worse. The incalculable waste of war 
means the diversion, on an incalculable scale, of men’s 
effort from production designed to increase material 
comfort and well-being to production designed to 
destroy and cripple life. That is a commonplace, and 
we need not concern ourselves with the economics of it. 
They express themselves in the fact, of which in this 
particular month we have reason to be especially con- 
scious, that for as many years ahead as we can see, from 
a quarter to a third of our incomes, and in some cases 
more, will be impounded to pay the running expenses of 
the State and the cost of a new Great War breaking on 
us when the bill for the last one is far from settled. 
From that plain fact we start. The situation it 
reflects was deliberately created. The country never 
dreamed of refusing the price of freedom. If it was a 
choice between sacrifice and surrender to Hitlerism there 
could be neither doubt nor hesitation. Whatever that 
price might be it would be paid. But willingness to pay 
does not make the process of payment easier or less 
painful. Everyone today is thinking out economies, for 
economies there must be and drastic, if taxes are to 
be paid. It means in all cases sacrifice, in some very 
real hardship. On every man and woman, and 
on every child growing up to shoulder a burden he 
had no part in creating, life will press heavier than it 
would have or should. It is no case of merely 
giving up luxuries. Some material needs will have to 
go unsatisfied, many of the conditions of a full and 
cultured life will be out of reach. Travel, unique in 
its power to enlarge experience and enrich the mind, is 
impracticable now because of the war itself. After the 
war it will be just as impracticable for thousands in the 
classes accustomed to travel freely before, because 
when they have given the State its due there will 
be nothing left to pay for trains and steamers and 
hotels. Education will suffer. The public schools 
already are wondering whether they can continue to 
exist in a world too poor to meet their fees. For large 
sections of the population who will find that what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer leaves them suffices for no 
more than food and clothing and bare necessities, there 
will be drastic curtailment of expenditure on recrea- 
tion and entertainment, and even, deplorably, on books. 
It is a bitter prospect, and no self-deception can make 
it otherwise. It may be dangerous as well as bitter. 
Unless the post-war situation is faced with abnormal 
foresight and courage, and where necessary self-abne- 
gation, economic chaos and resultant unemployment will 
be such that social discontents of the gravest character 
must follow. The unity which is sustaining the nation 
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in war will be every whit as imperative in peace 
far more difficult to achieve and perpetuate. 
material side of reconstruction will demand, and muy 
secure, the application of the best brains the nation ha 
at its disposal, and it is not too soon for them to be sq 
to the task today. But there is a moral side at least x 
important, and if we are to be ready in that field too, 
the moment to face the need and prepare to meet it js 
now. The first thing is to realise that for the rest of ou 
lives the structure of the nation will be different from 
what it has been. The gulf that separates the extremes 
of wealth and poverty must be narrowed. Taxation, 
falling, as it falls today, with special incidence on the 
rich, will effect that, and it is one of the recompense 
for the blows the taxation deals. There will be les 
first-class travel, fewer luxury cars and extravagant 
restaurants and hotels, a sharp restriction of expendi- 
ture on personal adornment ; many packs of hounds wil 
be given up; less money—preferably none—will be 
squandered at night clubs and like resorts. We shall be 
driven necessarily to a new simplicity of habits, not 
for a year or two, but for the rest of our lives. 

With that certainty before us we had better make the 
best of it. We may come to find, in truth, that it is 
not after all an evil to make the best of, but a positive 
good. Certain principles must be accepted without 
question or reserve. The first is that sacrifices must be 
made by those most able to bear them. The rich (to 
use the term relatively) must forgo superfluities before 
the poor are called on to forgo essentials. There are 
generally accepted standards of living below which no 
part of the population should be allowed to drop ; and 
the cost of that must necessarily fall on those able to 
observe higher standards. That in itself will reduce the 
distance and the contrast between the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, as it must be reduced if the unity of the 
nation is to be preserved—not merely with a view to 
avoiding social upheaval, but because to knit the fortu- 
nate and the unfortunate, the scholar and the in- 
dustrialist and the merchant and the craftsman, together 
is an aim to be pursued for its own positive and demon- 
strable value. And if the gulf is to be narrowed it must 
be plainly seen to be narrowed. Keeping up appear- 
ances will be more vice than virtue. Anything like 
ostentation or elaboration—elaboration adds nothing to 
the grace of hospitality—will be (as, indeed, it is already) 
a sin against society. People who deliberately set 
standards in dress and habits and entertainment which 
their friends cannot attain simply show themselves bad 
citizens. There is, of course, a mean. Not everyone is 
required to order his life on a £5 a week standard. But 
it is much better to move that way than to aim at the 
£5,000 a year standard. 

And how great, in fact, will be the real loss, particu- 
larly for those classes from whom the readers of this 
journal are mainly drawn? Their plans for the education 
of their children may have to be modified, but an educa- 
tion providing admirable preparation for life and training 
of character will be well within their reach. And though 
that may be obtainable elsewhere than at the older public 
schools and universities, those institutions, as recent 
articles in The Spectator have shown, should be fully 
capable of adjusting themselves to the new conditions 
with little or no sacrifice of the great traditions that have 
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made them what they are. Fewer books and pictures 
may be bought ; but the best of the great literature of the 
world can be purchased in this country for half a crown 
a volume, or much less ; libraries will increase in num- 











7 bers; no man who desires to follow his bent in 
nll reading will be seriously hindered for lack of means. 
on ha Entertainment may be on a more modest scale, but 
be set neither friendships nor more casual social contacts need 
-aSt as 
d tov, 
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HE Royal Proclamation of last Monday, extending 
liability to be called up for service to all men over 
19 and under 28, adds nearly two million men to those 
who are either serving or liable for service in the fighting 
forces. These men, in groups as required, will be 
ordered to register at various dates during the present 
year, some being drafted into the services, others re- 
tained in reserved occupations. Thus the process is 
to be continued of making enormous increases in the 
military forces, whilst keeping the necessary men in 
armament factories, general industry, agriculture and 
essential civilian services. The number of men who 
have already been called to the colours or are about to 
be called shows how far this country has moved from 
the conceptions which governed defence policy for 


















~ twenty years after the last war. During most of that 
. period it was supposed that never again would Great 
t be Britain be called on to provide gigantic armies on the 
(OM Continental scale for major operations abroad. Now we 
fore find ourselves committed to the. utmost expansion of 
at fighting power for use on land no less than at sea and 
| 00% in the air, with no limitation whatever except that im- 
and posed by the necessity of equipping the forces and main- 
a taining the war in the economic sphere. 
F " Those who may have thought that the calling up of 
groups at the beginning of the war was slow probably 





overlooked the great addition that had already been 
made to the Forces before the war began. Last March 
the total establishment of the Territorial Army was raised 
to 340,000 men, and in the summer 200,000 men came 
into the Militia by the operation of the Military Train- 
ing Act. These men were additional to the Regular 
Army and the Reservists. After the calling up of the 
first batch of recruits under the National Service Act at 
the beginning of the war, the Army alone, available for 
Home Defence and the Expeditionary Force in France, 
must have numbered at least a million men, and at the 
end of the year the numbers under arms in all services 
probably exceeded a million and a half, to whom in the 
course of the present year another million are likely to 
be added. In this reckoning the powerful contribu- 
tions that have been, or will be, made from the 
Dominions and India have not been taken into account. 
There still remains the great reservoir of man-power of 
the groups between the ages of 27 and 41. 

In this war it has not been forgotten that the strength 
of the country is not to be estimated simply by the 
number of trained men that can be put in the field. 
Before we have gone much further the man-power—and, 
indeed, also the woman-power—of the nation will be 
taxed to the utmost, and it is desirable that there should 
not be a single sound person who is without his allotted 
niche in the structure of the nation at arms. It is an 
infinitely complicated structure, whose strength depends 
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suffer for that. New values—and a new valuation there 
will have to be—may be better values. The new life 
may be, in every stratum of the national fabric, a better 
life. But if it is to be not merely a better but the best 
life it must result not from haphazard and enforced 
economies, but from a conscious resolve to use necessity 
as an instrument for the consolidation of unity and 
the promotion of content. 


on a perfect balance between all the parts. Each 
section of the population ought to be used with a view 
to securing the maximum results from the combined 
effort. The wastage in the early stages from unemploy- 
ment arising from dislocation, and from the fact that 
the war machine was not yet in its full stride, should 
soon be at an end. The gradual application of the 
powers given under the National Service Act makes it 
possible to distribute men between fighting and civilian 
services according to the imperative needs of each, and 
without starving either. It is the fixed intention to 
put no forces in the fighting line till their equipment is 
so ample that they can give the best possible account of 
themselves. That the supply services should have their 
full complement of men is therefore absolutely the first 
consideration, since the armed forces can only be 
used in proportion as they are equipped. In the same 
way the number of men under training can only be fixed 
economically in strict relation to adequate facilities for 
training and to the amount of equipment which will be 
ready for them when they in their turn reach the firing 
line. 

Nor is the calculation by any means confined to the 
facilities for training, transporting, feeding and arming 
a maximum number of men. The problem is how best 
to use the whole human power of the nation and the 
Empire to break down the enemy’s power or will to 
resist. It may be, as the French deputy M. de Kerillis 
has suggested, that the French and the British Govern- 
ments may conclude that the use of gigantic super- 
mechanisation may enable a comparatively small number 
of fighting men to do the fighting, while the rest are 
released for manufacturing it and performing other tasks 
equally necessary. The Finnish war has proved that 
vast superiority in numbers does not necessarily win 
battles, though the technical advantage which the Finns 
possess is not superior mechanism but superior adapt- 
ability to the country. In any case, the efficacy of the 
total military force has to be measured against the 
efficacy of well-disposed economic force. The workers 
who are making goods for export to pay for our imports, 
especially when they go to countries to which Germany 
wants to sell, are playing their part in the economic war, 
the winning of which is just as necessary as the winning 
of military battles. 

Moreover, in the disposal of the nation’s man-power 
it is necessary to consider also the maintenance of 
national morale—the condition on which everything else 
rests. The will to win, as again the Finns have shown, 


is half the battle. Personnel has to be provided for the 
maintenance of medical services and the various organi- 
sations which minister to the comfort of the troops, and 
for the welfare services of workers in industry. Many 
of the men and all of the women whose special skill 
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lies in the art of entertainment should have opportunities 
for providing the nation with desirable recreation. 
Whatever tends to eliminate irritation, to encourage 
confidence, or to satisfy legitimate national pride, tends 
to the improvement of morale, just as the decay of 
education or other beneficent activities would engender 
a bitterness harmful to it. Thus even children and 
young persons under military age cannot be excluded in 
our estimates of the nation’s personnel and its just dis- 
posal. Education has to be provided for the children. 
and provision made for those boys between sixteen and 
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twenty, to whose condition Lord Derby has recently 
called attention. If between the period of leaving school 
and joining the Army they were allowed to waste the 
most impressionable years of life, not only would that 
be a bad beginning for soldiers of the future, but the 
nation would be convicted of a moral delinquency in- 
jurious to its character and its nerve. A just estimate 
of the national war-strength presupposes something like 
a complete census of every man, woman and child jp 
the country, and the allotment of each to a place where 
he or she can function to the fullest war-time advantage. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DO not myself share the view that appears to be gener- 

ally taken about the significance of Lord Haw-Haw, and I 
hope the B.B.C. will think very seriously before they decide 
to try to produce replies to him within fifteen or twenty 
minutes of each of his talks. (This is one of the rare 
occasions on which I find myself in disagreement with my 
colleague Mr. Harold Nicolson.) I don’t believe in the 
first place that an adequate reply could be produced in the 
time. Haw-Haw has a habit of quoting statistics when they 
suit him, and it would be too much to expect his opposite 
number at Broadcasting House to have available at any 
moment whatever book of reference may be needed for 
checking Haw-Haw figures. And anyhow, is this kind of 
argument on the air between London and Berlin in wartime 
really desirable? Its only effect could be to stimulate an 
increasing number of people in this country to listen to 
Haw-Haw, and (again pace Nicolson) there seems to me very 
little advantage in that. Just at the moment newspaper dis- 
cussion has given Haw-Haw something of a vogue, but it 
will die down, and can very well, in my view, be allowed to. 
Quite certainly no one would be more gratified than Lord 
Haw-Haw himself and his employers at the attention being 
paid him in Great Britain. 

* * + * 

An interesting and not merely academic point is raised 
in a correspondence that has been going on in The 
Manchester Guardian regarding the sincerity of Dr. Strese- 
mann. I say not merely academic because the conclusion 
reached has bearing on the contention often put forward 
(quite rightly as I think) that a permanent understanding 
might well have been reached, and very likely would have 
been, but for Stresemann’s death, with the Germany of 
Stresemann and Briining. Sir Eric Phipps, who has been 
Ambassador in Berlin as well as Paris, said in a public 
speech last month that Stresemann’s Memoirs showed that 
his apparent moderation was a mere cloak under which he 
prepared an eventual policy of force. In reply to that it is 
pointed out that only one ambiguous sentence in a letter 
written by Stresemann before Locarno can be adduced to 
back the charge. Other passages are cited in support of Sir 
Eric Phipps, but they too are all from pre-Locarno letters. 
The fact, I think, undoubtedly is that Stresemann, who 
began his political life as an undisguised nationalist, ended 
it as something as near to a genuine internationalist as public 
opinion in Germany would allow its Foreign Minister to 
be. Sir Austen Chamberlain, judging by his chapter on 
Stresemann in his book, Down the Years, had no doubt about 
his German colleague’s sincerity. 

* * * * 


No one can very seriously complain at the rise in the price 
of the 7s. 6d. novel to 8s. 3d., in view of the increase in the 


costs falling on both publishers and booksellers. Com- 
pulsory insurance of the latter’s stocks is a heavy item, and 
the publisher has not merely insurance of stocks but a steady 
rise in the cost of paper as well to cope with. Neither of 
them will be better off than he was before the war as a result 
of the extra 9d. But 8s. 3d. is an uncomfortable kind of 


figure, and I imagine that at least another 3d. will go on 
before long. The last war, of course, saw the end of the 
once familiar 6s. novel, which actually cost only 4s. 6d., for 
it was sold at 25 per cent. discount. First of all the discount 
dropped off, and then the price rose successively from 6s. net 
to 6s. 6d., 7s. and 7s. 6d.—all equally net—in other words, 
an ultimate rise of 3s., or 66 per cent. We may find some 
consolation in the present and prospective increase in the 
reflection that our fathers (fairly oldish fathers) when they 
bought novels paid 31s. 6d. for them in the old three-decker 


form at 10s. 6d. a volume. 
* oo * +. 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood’s resignation of the presidency of 
the University Labour Federation in consequence of a re- 
solution tabled by its executive committee has been widely 
reported. The resolution itself is an astonishing perform- 
ance. The war, it declares, is “an imperialist war waged 
between Hitler, Fascism and British and French Imperialism 
for profits and domination. The responsibility for this war 
does not lie with Hitler alone, but equally with the British 
and French Governments, who rejected a peace front with 
the Soviet Union against aggression "—thereby, presumably, 
forcing M. Stalin to combat aggression in partnership with 
Herr Hitler. Such are—or can be—the fruits of higher edu- 
cation. It is said that whereas before the war there were 63 
inmates of Paris lunatic asylums who thought they were 
Hitler there are now only 12. That leaves 51 vacancie;. 
The young Labourists’ resolution was supported by 49 
voters, with two abstentions. Anglo-French relations are, 
I imagine, quite intimate enough now for the arrangement 
which obviously suggests itself—at any rate for the 49—1to 
be carried through without difficulty. 

. * 7 * 

The arrangement for petrol-permits for soldiers on leave 
is working thoroughly badly, in some cases at any rate. One 
officer of my acquaintance on getting home a week ago 
applied at his loca! post-office for the necessary form. Com- 
plete ignorance prevailed there, but he was referred to the 
local representative of the Ministry of Transport, who in- 
structed him to apply in person to the Divisional Petroleum 
Officer fifty-five miles away. He ultimately applied by letter, 
with the prospect of getting his permit just as his ten-days’ 


leave expires—or not at all. 
* * * * 


I am told the total cavalry-strength of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force is at present three steeds. One is ridden, on 
occasion, by the Commander-in-Chief. Who bestride the 
other two I am not sure. Perhaps the two corps-commanders, 
Sir John Dill and General Brooke. I trust this information is 
not of service to the enemy. It may not be accurate. 

* * + * 
“ PRIZE COURT SALES. 
By order of the Admiralty Marshal. 
Ex. s.s. ‘ Helvig "—200 doz. Babies’ Rubber Pants.” 
The Times. 
War on women and 


2,400 German babies pantless? 
JANUS. 


children after all? 
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By STRATEGICUS 


F we are asked how the war will develop in the year 
I that is now beginning we have to admit that there are 
still too many unknown factors to permit us to make more 
than a guess. One of these unknown factors is the develop- 
ment of the Finnish campaign. Is Fialand to accomplish 
the impossible and keep Russia hammering away, with 
merely the hope of strategic gain, indefinitely? There can 
be lithe doubt that with adequate munitions and an appre- 
ciable reinforcement of troops that might be achieved. If 
Russia were to learn wisdom and break off the offensives 
in the extreme north and north-east, there would be more 
danger that she would succeed in the south. But, up to 
the present moment, the only signs of tactical or sirategical 
insight have appeared on the Finnish side ; and even a new 
supply of generals and fresh troops may not provide the 
power to break through. 

But how does this episode govern the development of 
the war in general? An army, it has been said, marches 
on its stomach ; and the statement is as trite as it is true. 
But today we have to realise that the stomach devours 
immense and increasing quantities of coal and oil. The 
stomach, in fine, and therefore the modern army, lives on 
its transport, and if this fails it weakens, hesitates and stops. 
If the German or French railways could be brought to a 
halt, how long would the armies remain armies? As long 
perhaps as oil and petrol remained ; and after that inertia, 
inanition, breakdown. ‘Take away only the oil and petrol, 
and aeroplanes, tanks and motor lorries would be completely 
immobilised. It will, then, be seen that an army is as strong 
as its transport; and this, though a commonplace, has 
implications which may govern the direction of our strategy 
to new and unexpected developments 

The arrival of two batches of Canadian troops and of 
Australians in England and of Indians in France are events 
of impressive symbolism. They demonstrate in a way that 
must bring conviction to anyone capable of understanding 
evidence that Allied sea-power is intact. It is not destroyed, 
it is not seriously weakened, by the day-to-day sinkings which 
the German submarines and mines achieve. The sinkings 
have fallen to a point well below those of the last months of 
1917, when it was realised that the German threat had been 
mastered. It is reported that the Germans are now building 
much smaller submarines, and it is probable that these will 
soon infest home waters in great numbers. They may send 
up the sinkings for a few weeks; but they are no more 
immune from the law of consequences than the ‘ Graf Spee.’ 
Shipbuilding and ship-buying are proceeding apace, and 
there is no obvious indication of any factor that can com- 
pletely change the present situation. 

Bases in the Low Countries, and the co-ordination of the 
undersea with a developed air attack, might produce such a 
change ; but this adventure has been so long advertised that 
everyone has had time to make preparations for resistance. 
The anti-submarine and minesweeping services have been 
expanded and the air service has apparently achieved a 
definite ascendancy. We are aiming at a complete supremacy 
in the air; and a dominant Air Force, even if used only 
against purely military objectives, would have a very con- 
siderable effect. 

Our main communications, therefore, while requiring con- 
stant care, seem reasonably safe ; and while that remains true 
the subsidiary transport can play its destined réle. The 
markets of the world are open-to us. Food, munitions and 
the necessary oil (and high-grade petrol) can be had in what- 
ever quantities are needed. All that we have to do is to 
balance our needs, since the consumption of food as well as 
of oil (and petrol) expand during war. But conditions 
remaining as they are, we can secure what we want. 

It is far otherwise with the enemy ; and when we begin 


to consider his position the relevance of the Finnish cam- 
paign becomes at once evident. First of all, it is impossible 
to ignore the state of the German railways. Apparently 
efforts have been directed so wholeheartedly to the provision 
of aeroplanes and arms that the upkeep of the railways has 
been left to itself. The German Government will now be 
compelled to attend to this matter, which might become of 
vital importance in major military operations. This will 
involve some slackening in the manufacture of submarines 
and aeroplanes. Railways are, however, a much graver con- 
sideration for Russia. Transport is thoroughly bad throughout 
the country; but now it is said the Murmansk railway has 
been cut, at a time when it is most necessary for the campaign 
against Finland. If the northern and north-eastern offensives 
are to be continued, more and more transport will be called 
for; more rolling-stock on the railways, more petrol for 
supply from the railhead, and for tanks. The mere con- 
tinuance of the campaign in the south, if it is to be pressed 
to a successful issue, will occupy a steady and increasing 
volume of transport, both rail and motor. 

Besides the concentrations against Finland, Russia has con- 
siderable bodies of troops near the Rumanian frontier, in 
southern Asia and in the Far East. On none of these sectors 
has she sufficient transport to do more than carry on. The 
Finnish campaign is causing an immense strain ; and it must 
directly affect Germany. Cut off from the sea, she must 
look to Russia for many of the substances she requires for 
war ; but how can she obtain them if the exceptional strain 
on Russia continues? It has always been doubtful if 
Russia could supply even a considerable percentage of the 
essential demands of Germany; but now, with the Finnish 
campaign increasing her consumption of those very com- 
modities enormously, and making increased calls on her 
rolling-stock to transport them, the prospect for Germany is 
bleak indeed. Take the question of petrol. In peace time 
Germany uses from 8 to 9 million tons per annum. The 
synthetic manufacture of petrol has been highly developed ; 
but more than half the petrol she used had to be imported. 
In wartime she might use 16 to 20 million tons ; and now 
she is cut off from the free supply. 

Her petrol, in fact, must come from Russia and Rumania ; 
and in both cases she is met with difficulties of transport, 
even if an unlimited supply were offered. Rumania cannot 
send the oil by sea. Danu>ian transport is not very effective 
and in winter may even be completely interrupted. In 
effect, she must rely upon Russia for the bulk of her imports. 
But the problem of transport in this case is much more 
difficult. Most of the Russian oil comes from the South 
Caucasus by pipe-line to Batum. But transport from Batum 
to Germany involves subsidiary pipe-lines, canals, railways 
and a change of gauges. Moreover, the continuance of the 
Finnish campaign means that Russia will have less and less 
available for export. And yet the needs of heavy campaign- 
ing on the Polish model, particularly in conjunction with a 
developed submarine and air offensive, may be enormous. 

Germany’s position in regard to petrol must be considered 
unhappy ; but the sources of supply being where they are, 
in the Black Sea region, it is inevitable the Allies should 
cast their eyes in that direction. We have a considerable 
force in the Near East ; and Germany must at least have 
some anxious moments when she remembers it, particularly 
now that the Russian army is seen to be as poor as its 
severest critics held. It is not beyond the bounds of the 
possible that developments may take place there before the 
year is out. The chance of immobilising the mechanised 
and air forces of the enemy may prove irresistible. At 
present the pressure of events is playing a part in that direc- 
tion and, though not to be exaggerated, it is equally not to 
be ignored. 
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12. Colonel Marchbanks to Lord Peter Wimsey (tran3- 
mitted by a devious route to a destination unknown). 





BELLONA CLUB, 
23.12.39. W. 


My Dear Boy, 


I must try to send you a line for the New Year, though 
God knows when you'll get it. Still, better late than never. 
I ought to have put it in hand for Christmas, but the con- 
founded season creeps up on one in such a dashed stealthy 
manner that it’s here before one realises it. Not but what 
I ought to realise it, as my wife and I have been working 
hard to get up entertainments for the Camp near our little 
place in the country—about all that’s left in the way of 
military service for an old war-horse like me. However, 
with three grandsons doing their bit, we can’t complain. It’s 
a fairly high proportion as things go nowadays. Some of 
the young fellows—and the older ones too—are grumbling 
pretty heavily because the W.O. doesn’t seem to have any 
use for their services. See here, I said to them the other 
day, I’m older than you, and I’ve served in two major wars, 
not counting the Burmese business when I was only a lad, 
and you can take it from me, the best thing you can do is to 
stand by and wait till you’re wanted. They’re not going to 
want you in a hurry, except for replacement of casualties. 
How many of our fellows do you want slaughtered, I said, 
so that you can put up a couple of pips? ‘Robert Fentiman 
said this wasn’t what he called a war—more like a ruddy 
sit-down strike. I said, I suppose what you want is another 
Passchendaele, but we’re not having any this time, thank-you, 
we know what it’s like. Nor is the German High Command, 
not unless that fellow Hitler starts sending out his personal 
order to scuttle the army. If you’ve forgotten, I said, and 
I haven’t, what a frontal attack in impossible weather on a 
strong position looks like, go and see what’s happening to 
those poor dashed Russian blighters driven up like sheep 
against the Mannerheim line. Fentiman said, anyhow, the 
Finns were showing us how a war should be fought. Good 
luck to them, I said, so they are, and Stalin’s showing us how 
it ought not to be fought, and why should we follow his 
example? What we've got in hand, I said, is siege warfare, 
and it’s got to be fought in the proper manner. There’s no 
sense in trying to fight the last war but one. 

Thank God, I say, we're not saddled with Russia as an 
ally, which we should have been if some of our bright intel- 
lectuals had had their way. Remember those dashed 
Socialists last August? Bursting into tears all over the place, 
and prophesying the end of this country if we didn’t throw 
both arms round Comrade Stalin’s neck? I protested to 
the committee, and got their beastly rags shot out of the 
place. Id a fairly good idea those Bolshies wanted to make 
a pretty dirty bargain for their priceless assistance, but even 
if we could have swallowed that—Heaven be praised we 
didn’t—the Russians have never yet won a war against a 
first-class Power, and why should they begin now? They 
won’t win this one, what’s more, if somebody has the 
decency to keep Finland going with munitions and supplies. 
You can’t turn incompetent soldiers into competent ones by 
abolishing Church and King—dashed ungentlemanly thing 
to do, anyhow—nor yet by shooting all your officers, poor 
devils. It’s to be hoped some of these neutrals will pluck 
up heart and tell the Stalin lot to go to blazes. I only wish I 
was twenty years younger and free to go and join in the 
scrap. But creaking old dug-outs like me can only sit tight 
and applaud, and hope that somebody will come along to 
push the supplies through. 
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[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


Wish I had half the energy of old Admiral Barnacle. Some. 
body brought him in here yesterday, and he pooped off a 
broadside of I-told-you-so’s that carried away all our defences 
and even put Wetheridge’s guns out of action. (Wetheridge 
is getting very cranky—temper worse and worse—sits 
growling in the corner with a neutral zone all round him, 
and nobody but the new members ever ventures within 
range. Worst of it is, he completely monopolises one fireplace 
and I’m afraid he'll end by driving all the members out of 
the Club.) The Admiral had always said the next war 
would be fought at sea (and by gad! Sir, wasn’t he right?) 
and the only way to keep the peace in Europe was to have a 
British Navy so big that nobody would dare challenge it, 
and so keep the whole adjectival lot quiet. He got so excited 
that Culyer and a couple of other fellows had to sacrifice 
themselves, and give him a game of bridge, and we heard 
him roaring away in the little card-room, and holding a 
court-martial—court-naval, rather—on every hand, till his 
friends convoyed him away to bed. Time too ; he must be 
well over eighty. 

But I’m beginning to think seriously, Peter, that there’s 
something in what he says. So far, all the advantage in this 
war has been with the defence, and I think we might argue 
that if every country would provide itself with a Maginot 
Line so strong that an attack wasn’t worth the candle, we 
might reduce land warfare to a sort of perpetual check and 
fight everything out by air and sea. That would mean much 
less expenditure in lives, because there’s a limit to the 
number of men you can put in a ship or an aeroplane. Of 
course, it would mean a really efficient scheme of air-defence 
for every town, but that’s not impossible either. They say 
the Helsinki shelters were solidly put in hand twelve years 
ago, and that’s why the Russian raids haven’t produced any- 
thing like the casualties you might expect. You may think 
this is a queer line for an old army man to take, but, speak- 
ing as a professional soldier, I don’t like this business of 
whole nations in arms, and the wiping out of millions of 
decent youngsters. I say, strengthen your defences, and 
don’t waste men, and for us that does mean a strong Navy 
and Air arm, and personally I’m all for it. I never want 
to see anything like the 1914-1918 casualty lists again, and if 
you ask me the people who keep bawling to the Army to 
get a move on are a bunch of bloody-minded murderers. 
Of course, if the Boche gets to work on Holland, or Belgium, 
or Luxemburg, we may look for trouble. 


Talking of the Navy, I thought that was a dashed hand- 
some touch in Daladier’s speech the other day. Saying that 
“ the English, who were connoisseurs,” had praised the work 
of the French Navy, and that he looked upon it as a good 
compliment. Upon my word, I call that a confoundedly 
graceful way of putting it. None of our newspapers seemed 
to appreciate it half enough. Very pretty turn to them, 
these Frenchmen have, in public speeches. Wish our lot 
would follow their example. We mean well, but we're so 
damned clumsy. Anyhow, there’s my little tribute, for what 
it’s worth, and I wish somebody could tell Daladier that one 
old fellow, at any rate, had the grace to feel gratified. 


You ought to have heard the row there was this week 
when Winston hopped in ahead of the newspapers and told 
the country about the Canadians being landed here. I 
wonder the whole Censor’s office didn’t go up in smoke. 
Naughty of Winston, of course, but mind you, the public 
loved it. It pleased them no end to hear a tit-bit of piping- 
hot news direct from the First Lord of the Admiralty. If 
you ask me, the powers that be ought to arrange to give 
us that kind of thing more often. I don’t mean they ought 
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to take the papers by surprise—that’s not fair, and besides, 
it takes the gilt off the gingerbread when you’ve been given 
your little treat one day, and the next have to read a lot 
of cursing and blasting about muddles in Ministries. It 
shakes public confidence. But I do say that, every now and 
again, when something damned good has happened, our 
Government ought to say deliberately: that’s something the 
Prime Minister, or the First Lord, or somebody, ought to 
say himself, with his own lips, to every Tom, Dick and Harry 
in the country personally. The people would appreciate 
that, and it would be damn well worth it. They don’t care 
two hoots about newspapers and Ministries, but they do love 
to be told the news, and the more personal touch about 
it the better, and curse the red tape. 

Not much good, I’m afraid, writing all this to you, because 
you aren’t in a position to do anything about it, but an old 
fellow like me gets his head full of ideas, sitting about with 
nothing much to do except think. Last war we were too 
busy to think much, and since then I’m afraid we’ve left the 
thinking too much to the youngsters, and they think like 
mad, but they haven’t got the experience. What’s that 
French thing—if youth but knew, if age were only able? 
Age ought to be able to think a bit, anyhow. My wife says 


INCE the outbreak of war wages have increased in 
various trades and occupations by sums varying from Is. 
to §s. 10d. per week. Sometimes only the cost of living has 
been put forward in justification ; sometimes a variety of 
other causes, with just a suspicion that many served merely 
as camouflage to a naked cost-of-living increase. Textile 
workers, glass-bottle makers, basket-makers, the electrical 
contracting industry, road transport workers, typefounders, 
miners, chain-makers—all have enjoyed an upward shift 
in wage levels, negotiated independently and severally, with- 
out any considered policy behind them or even any general 
review of the economic situation. 

Even where arrangements have been concluded for a 
rise in the rate of wages parallel to the rise in the cost of 
living, there is a wide measure of diversity. Workers in 
the electrical contracting industry, for instance, are to receive 
sd. per week for every increase of one point in the cost-of- 
living index. Labourers in the building trade, on the other 
hand, are to get $d. per hour for each 6} points added to 
the index, which works out at just under 4d. per week per 
point ; while workers in civil engineering construction are 
to receive $d. per hour for each 7} points, or a rate of about 
3d. per week per point. Who is to say which of these scales 
is right? And as the cost of living rises so the divergence 
in rates of pay will become more pronounced, and who is to 
ensure harmony and satisfaction in the field of labour? 

There are some who are still operating a scale of varia- 
tions left over from the last war. Many sections of railway- 
men, for example, still have a right to receive an addition of 
Is. per week for every increase of § points in the standard 
cost of living, or a rate of less than 2}d. per week per point. 
Many more there are who agreed to the stabilisation of their 
rates of wages when the standard cost of living was much 
higher than it even now is, and who are embarrassed in 
consequence. What seemed a thrifty settlement now seems 
a thriftless one. For in the score of years since the last 
active phase of this Great War closed there has been a 
marked change for the better in the expected and accepted 
standard of living of all workers, for wages have not fallen 
with the fall in the cost of living and the growing margin 
has been absorbed in a new and better standard. 

There is a standard of living which it is not in the interest 
of the country to lower. There is therefore an increase in 
wages which is essential and inescapable if the health and 
happiness of the country is to be sustained as it must be even 
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I’ve done my bit, and ought to sit quiet and stop fretting, 
but I find that rather hard work. 


There’s not much news, I’m afraid. All quiet on the 
Home Front so far. Rationing looms ahead—that’s a new 
one on me. My wife and daughters laugh at me when I 
grumble about this butter business, and ask, how about my 
breakfast bacon? They say I ought to have been through 
the last war, and this one’s a picnic to it. That’s damn 
funny, when you come to think of it. D’you know, 
honestly, I hadn’t realised that in 1918 they couldn’t get 
matches, and sat about like the fox in the fable, hoping luck 
would send them a bit of cheese. When you think of all 
the cheese there was knocking about the lines! Still, [ 
suppose it’s never too late to learn, and now it’s my turn 
to learn the civilian end of the business. I tell my wife 
she’s getting a regular old soldier, always bragging about 
what she did in her last campaign. 

Well, good luck to you, my boy, and a successful New 
Year. If you meet any of Little Adolf’s friends, give them 
a kick in the pants from 


Yours ever, 
GEO. MARCHBANKS. 








in war. The social economists, who explore the proper 
level of a subsistence wage for a’family of a man and wife 
with two children do not arrive always at the same result, but 
a fair mean figure would seem to be 55s. per week with a 
cost-of-living index figure of 155 for, say, London. 

Clearly if, in time of war, the standard of living cannot be 
raised, and clearly if, in time of war, equality of treatment 
is desirable, aimed at supporting the lowest acceptable rate 
of wage for the head of a family, then the increases in wage 
to follow a rise in the cost of living must follow a scale based 
upon 55s. per week for 155 points, so that 165 points means 
about 3s. 6d. more, or 58s. 6d. per week, or a point means 
about 4jd. per week. Those who get higher wages than 
this lowest acceptable rate of wage cannot justly ask for 
larger increases. They cannot add to the advantage which 
they already have. Can they, indeed, ask for anything? 

Unfortunately the solution is nothing like so simple as the 
formula just stated would imply. For rationing has come 
in to disturb the standard of living and to depress it com- 
pulsorily. ‘The State must be deemed to mean the conse- 
quences of its action. The movement should therefore be 
corrected downward for this factor. Then taxation of com- 
modities that enter into the standard of living raises the price 
of those commodities, and thus the standard itself measured 
in terms of wages, or rather the standard-of-living index. It 
would be a foolish expedient to shift the tax on such a 
commodity from the employee to the employer by an increase 
in wages, and would stultify the Treasury. This has 
happened in the case of sugar, and it is said that the recent 
tax on sugar represents 1} points in the current increase in 
the cost-of-living index. And behind all there is much 
argument as to whether the cost-of-living index has any close 
relation to present facts of consumption or to possible sub- 
stitutions of one commodity for another unavoidable in war. 

There is a grandiloquently entitled Ministry—the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service—but from it has come no 
words of guidance or counsel. Nay, its one pronouncement 
has been in favour of wage negotiations following their past 
miscellaneous and incoherent character or pattern. It has 
renounced, so to speak, any direction of the national economy 
in these times of stress. Perhaps the Treasury, when it 
realises that economic co-ordination is necessary not only 
for the winning of the war but for the conclusion of the war 
at all, will take some steps to correct this abnegation of 
Ministerial responsibility. 
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FANNY BURNEY 


By PHYLLIS 


HUNDRED years ago, on January 6th, 1840, there 

died in London an old lady of eighty-seven, whose life 
had for long been so hidden from the curious public that 
many had forgotten that Madame d’Arblay was still alive. 
Sixty years before, as Fanny Burney, she had been a lion of 
literary society, albeit a shy and bashful lion, when, at twenty- 
six, she wrote and published anonymously Evelina ; or the 
History of a Young Lady’s Introduction to the World. Few 
books can have made so great a stir as did this, coming as 
it did at a time when English fiction “seemed asleep or 
dead,” and proving incomparably the greatest comic novel 
between Fielding and Jane Austen. 

Moreover, Evelina benefited from the undoubted 
publicity-value of anonymity. Sir Isaac Newton’s obser- 
vatory, which formed Fanny’s study in the Burney house in 
St. Martin’s Street, was secure from family invasion, and 
no one knew what was going on behind that closed door, 
Her father, whom Macaulay considered—perhaps over- 
harshly—“ as bad a father as so good-natured a man could 
possibly be,” was only let into the secret at the end, when 
Fanny’s filial conscience prompted her to ask his permission 
to have a book she had written published anonymously. The 
permission was given in an affectionate but rather off-hand 
manner, and immediately, forgotten by the giver. Fanny’s 
sisters were admitted to the secret ; so was her brother, who 
carried out—not very efficiently—the negotiations with the 
publisher, Thomas Lowndes, of Fleet Street. The arrange- 


ment, by which Fanny sold the MS. for £20, satisfied her 
completely ; and if the subsequent royalty of {10 strikes 


one as meagre in view of the book’s fantastic success, 
Lowndes behaved admirably in one respect. He kept the 
secret of the authorship irreproachably, until the writer’s 
delighted friends had confided it to so many other 
people that even the publisher’s tongue might safely 
be unloosed. 

Whatever distress Fanny might assume when she was 
lionised, one suspects that she thoroughly enjoyed the 
phenomenal success of her book. Her desire to preserve the 
secret when the work was all the rage of the literary world 
is a little difficult to understand ; nor is it possible to be 
sure how much of it was genuine. Her attitude somehow 
recalls the completely purposeless mystery consitlered proper 
in mediaeval amour courtois, and it must be confessed that 
after a time her record of compliments and doubles entendre 
becomes a little wearisome in its monotony. Apparently, 
however, the taste of the time was as insatiable as 
her own, for Mrs. Barbauld told her brother in 1784: 
“Next to the Balloon, Miss Burney is the object of 
public curiosity. She is a very umaffected, sweet and 
pleasing young lady.” 

In some ways Dr. Burney undoubtedly merited all 
Macaulay’s indignation; his obtuseness, his complacent 
acceptance of his daughter’s devotion, and the influence of 
his taste in forming her later style, all rouse our resentment. 
On the other hand, if he allowed her formal education to be 
neglected, he gave her admirable opportunities of a more 
valuable kind for the practice of her special gifts of observa- 
tion, memory and reproduction. To his house came some 
of the most brilliant men and women of the day: Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Nollekens the sculptor, Agujari the singer, David 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson himself. Moreover, Burney was no 
snob, and his children were allowed to play freely with the 
children of a neighbouring wig-maker, in whose society 
Fanny may well have met the originals of the Branghtons, 
if not of Mr. Smith and Madame Duval. In addition, her 
father was using her as his secretary, and thus giving her 
practice in the business of writing, although her old friend, 


D. HICKS 


Samuel Crisp—affectionately dubbed “ Daddy “—by making 
her his anecdote-monger, gave her much more valuable 
encouragement. 

For it is on account of her letters and journal that Fanny 
Burney is now remembered by grateful and delighted 
readers. Evelina and Cecilia have been outshone by the 
creations of later writers ; they seem stiff and self-conscious 
when compared with Miss Austen’s Emma and Miss Edge- 
worth’s Helen, although it may be it was to Evelina and 
her sisters that the later novelists owed their original inspira- 
tion. Many a critic has lamented the loss to English litera- 
ture when Miss Burney in July, 1786, became one of the 
Keepers of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, feeling that she 
was guilty of selling her genius for £200 a year “ with 
emoluments.” It is true that Camilla and The Wanderer, 
the two novels produced after her release from Windsor, 
are unreadable, being written in some of the worst English 
ever perpetrated by man or woman ; but it is doubtful if 
her sojourn at Court was really responsible for this. As 
early as 1785 she told George III, in reply to a question as 
to her literary activities, that she believed she had exhausted 
herself ; and the reply seems to have been made in all good 
faith. In the circumstances, it is small wonder that the 
Queen thought she was at liberty to fill the place of the 
departing Mrs. Haggerdorn. Fortunately for posterity, 
Fanny took with her to Windsor her sharp if near-sighted 
vision, quick hearing, notebooks in which to keep minutes 
of things as they happened, and her powers of recreating a 
scene. True, she found her time so fully occupied in 
attendance upon the Queen and in placating the ill-tempered 
Mrs. Schwellenberg by interminable games of cards, 
that a bare two hours a day was all she could count 
upon for her letters and journal She was a rapid worker, 
however, and, as prolixity was one of her temptations, 
a certain shortage of time probably improved by restricting 
her output. 

Her forte had always been imitation rather than invention, 
and in the men and women whom she met at Windsor and 
Kew she found the ideal subjects for her pen. “O you 
little character-monger, you! ” exclaimed Dr. Johnson 4 
propos of Evelina; and in the journal the reader feels that, 
if we have lost Madame Duval and the Branghtons, we have 
instead inimitable portraits of George III, Queen Charlotte, 
the charming Mrs. Delany, the insufferable Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, and the men and women who figure as Colonel Fairly, 
Mr. Turbulent, Miss Fuzilier, and Colonel Welbred. The 
life of the Court is vividly described, with the essential home- 
liness of the royal pair ; and if the whole is rather idealised, 
Miss Burney’s affection strikes one as genuine and not 
mere toadyism. The human interest is at least as 
great as the snobbery, and there may have been a ten- 
dency to cry “The grapes are sour” in Greville’s 
references to Miss Burney’s “enormous quantity of trash 
and twaddle”; for he acknowledges that the journal will 
be welcomed because there is an insatiable thirst for ordi- 
nary details about celebrated people, and these make more 
entertaining reading than his own comments on weightier 
matters. 

Greville admires, as must all Miss Burney’s readers, her 
marvellous memory, which enabled her to record conversa- 
tions with every appearance of verbal accuracy. This gift 
probably made her feel that Evelina’s long and detailed letters 
were perfectly natural ; did not she write just such letters 
to Daddy Crisp? He had early given her some excellent 
advice: “ There is no fault in an epistolary correspondence 
like stiffness and study. Dash away whatever comes upper- 
most.” 
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Unluckily, she forgot this advice. Under some evil 
jnfluence—her father, or Dr. Johnson, or life abroad with a 
foreign husband—she chose deliberately to write in “ broken 
Johnsonese ” whenever she was writing for the world at 
large. Yet, all the time, Fanny Burney was not completely 


CONSCIENCE WITHIN 


N interesting question touching the nature of conscience 
A was raised by the Ministry of Labour representative at 
the first sitting of the Appellate Tribunal, to which the 
appeals of conscientious objectors against the decisions of 
local tribunals are referred. His submission was that unless 
C.O.s object to all wars and not merely to this one, to all 
forms of violence and not merely to military violence, their 
odjection cannot be considered to be conscientious, but must 
be regarded as being political. The Chairman, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, appeared by implication to endorse the views, of the 
Ministry of Labour representative: “ The legal point is,” 
he said, “‘ that under the terms of this Act protection is given 
to the pacifist, the honest, conscientious pacifist. That is to 
say, the man who objects to war as a thing evil in itself. 
That was the intention of the Statute, not to protect every 
form of conscientious objection.” As examples of forms of 
con:cientious objection not protected, he instanced the objec- 
tion of a Fascist to fight for Parliamentary government, of a 
Scottish Nationalist to fight for England, and of “the 
Socialist who may have an objection to fighting for a 
capitalist State.” 

It must be admitted that the claim of the so-called 
political objector is considerably harder to substantiate than 
that of the man who bases his objection on religious grounds. 
The grounds on which the religious objector bases his 
objection to killing are generally familiar, and both the 
Government and public opinion have recognised his title 
to special treatment. 

But when we come to the so-called political objector, the 
case is different. Disowning religious authority, he has 
nevertheless to show that his objection to killing in this par- 
ticular war is conscientious. What is a conscience? The 
Military Training and National Service Act does not attempt 
to define it. Speaking in the House on November gth, the 
Minister of Labour said that the local tribunal must decide 
whether an objection was conscientious or not. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Campbell Stephen asked him whether the House 
meant to give “the right to conscientious objection on all 
these grounds,” Mr. Brown replied: “That is still the 
idea.” This seems to be plain enough, since the phrase “ all 
these grounds,” as appears from a previous question asked 
by Mr. Sorensen, refers to ethical, political and religious 
grounds. Mr. Fisher, however, was unimpressed. He stated 
that the Appeals Tribunal must “judge by the terms of the 
Act and not by statements in Parliament.” 

What of the Tribunals? Their tendency has undoubtedly 
been to turn down claims put forward on ethical, political, 
and humanitarian grounds—that is to say on any ground 
other than religious—with such phrases as “ We consider 
this objection based on intellectual disapproval,” or “ Merely 
4 political outlook has been discussed.” The suggestion, 
then, seems to be that even if there is no divorce between 
conscience and reason, yet, once rational arguments in favour 
of a conviction are given, the conviction ceases to be con- 
scientious and becomes intellectual. 

This, I submit, is unfair. In so far as an objection is 
purely conscientious, I doubt if it is possible to say any 
thing about it except that one has it. What, I ask again, 
is a conscience? For what it is worth, here is a dictionary 
definition: “A faculty for distinguishing between right and 
wrong and influencing conduct accordingly.” Here is an 
example of such a faculty. I know that it is wrong to torture 
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dead. In her letters the old spirit would still sparkle, when 
she forgot to be literary, and indulged in those “ sudden 
sallies, clapp’d down on paper just as they arise,” which had 
delighted Daddy Crisp and which delight us still, a hundred 
years after the writer’s death. 


MEANING OF THE ACT 


M. JOAD 


kittens. How do I know this? My conscience tells me so. 
Can I give any reason for my knowledge? I do not think that 
I can. There are many things that I know for which I am 
totally unable to give reasons, “Is that a cow, mother? ” 
asks the little girl. “ Yes, dear.” “Why?” I do not know 
the answer to this question, nor do I know the answer, if 
somebody asks me why it is that the grass is green. Yet 
I do most certainly know that the cow is a cow and that 
the grass is green. If pressed in regard to the torturing of 
the kitten, I may say that to give pain is bad, and add, 
perhaps, that cruelty grows with what it feeds on. In other 
words, I support my conscientious conviction by means of 
a subsequent rationalisation. Indeed, I must so support it 
if I am pressed to give reasons. But (1) I doubt if these 
were the reasons which originally led me to embrace it, and 
(2) the fact that the reasons may be cited does not prevent 
my conviction from being conscientious. 

It seems to me that the reverse process may also occur. 
A man may by a process of intellectual reasoning convince 
himself of the truth of a certain position, and then come to 
feel moraily or—the word is, I think, perfectly appropriate 
—conscientiously in regard to the position so reached. Many 
have reached their religious convictions by this path ; others 
—the fact is on record—were convinced by argument that 
slavery was unnecessary and wrong and then conceived a 
moral horror of slavery ; others again—and here the argu- 
ment comes nearer home—have felt in this way about the 
capitalist system. A young man may be persuaded by the 
propaganda of Socialism that a system which permits, nay 
requires, the many to work in order to enrich the few—I 
am putting it as a Socialist would put it—is unjust ; he may 
also be led to believe that it is unnecessary. He may then 
come to think of capitalism as a moral imiquity which ts 
maintained only because the vested interests which profit 
by it are successful in duping the workers on whom they 
batten. Convinced that capitalism is morally wrong, he will 
feel it to be his duty to refrain from taking part in a war 
which, according to his diagnosis, has been provoked by the 
greed of capitalist Powers seeking to defend or advance their 
economic interests. 

This brings me to another point. The Miaister of Labour 
representative, while conceding that an objection might be 
conscientious although not religious, nevertheless maintained 
that it could not be conscientious if it were relative to 
and dependent on circumstances. If I object to all wars, 
my objection may be conscientious ; if I object only to this 
war, it is not. In other words, the very fact that I take 
account of circumstances removes my objection from the 
category of conscience and establishes it in that of intellect. 
Again I disagree. I may, it is obvious, conscientiously object 
to inflicting pain upon defenceless people ; yet in certain 
circumstances deliberately inflict it—if, for example, 1 am a 
dentist—in order that may may con- 
scientiously object to taking human life, yet feel justified 
in taking the life of a lunatic or a saboteur whom I surprise 
in the act of placing a bomb upon a railway-line in front of 
an express train, if I see no other means of stopping him. 
In other take account of circumstances and 
make exceptions. Yet the fact that I do so does not 
mean that the rule to which the exception is admitted ts 
held, or that the exception ts not 
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sought to illustrate is right—on this point I express no 
opinion. I wish to point out (1) that, whether right or 
wrong, they may be conscientiously held ; (2) that it is not 
possible to drive a hard and fast line between a position 
intellectually adopted and a conviction conscientiously held. 
The workings of conscience and reason are inextricably inter- 
twined ; I may support a conscientious conviction by rational 


HE consequences of the catastrophic Turkish earthquake 

cannot easily be measured. The reports now available 
indicate a death roll running into tens of thousands and a 
dislocation of the life of the whole nation by the earthquake 
itself and by the floods which have spread destruction in the 
western part of the country. 

The area directly affected by the earthquake lies along the 
Black Sea coast and extends for some four hundred miles 
between the ports of Samsun and Trabzon. Inland it stretches 
almost to Kayseri (in the very centre of the country) and 
Malatya (four hundred miles from the Black Sea coast) and 
includes the towns of Sivas, Divrik, Erzincan and Tokat. 
Between the towns stretches the sparsely peopled Anatolian 
steppe, which gives way on the coast to a belt of more 
productive land given up to the cultivation of the tobacco 
and hazel-nuts, which between them account for so consider- 
able a share of Turkish export trade. Scattered-upon the 
plateau and the coastal fringe in the danger area are some 
five hundred villages with which communication is difficult 
even in the normal winter weather. 

This district, which has suffered so severely, has shown 
considerable advance under the Republican régime. While 
the Ottoman Empire existed the interior of Turkey was 
neglected ; but under the Republic particular efforts have 
been made to knit the country together (mainly by railway 
building—the mileage of railway in the country had doubled 
since 1923) and to develop the resources of the central and 
eastern districts. Turkey’s industrialisation has been Govern- 
ment-controlled, and factories have been built under the 
Government five-year plan (1933-38) not only in the Istanbul 
district and on the western slopes of the central plateau, which 

ere to some extent already industrially developed, but also 

he interior, where the population had previously depended 
solely on agriculture for a livelihood. One reason for this 
was social; the Government believed that if the whole 
people was to advance the peasant must have his outlook 
broadened by contact with machinery and mechanised 
methods and at the same time be provided with a market 
for his surplus produce. The second reason was strategic ; 
the industrial centres would be far less vulnerable if located 
far inland, out of easy reach of aeroplanes even from bases 
on the frontiers. 

Thus a new industrial centre has been established at 
Kayseri around a cotton mill which is the largest in the 
Near East; another large textile mill has been put up at 
Malatya ; a cement factory has been built at Sivas and 
there has been some exploitation of the mineral resources 
in eastern Anatolia. These developments in the interior 
are part of the same tendency which manifested itself in 
the removal! of -the seat of government from Constantinople 
into the interior at Ankara, which has grown very rapidly 
as a result of the change. 

The east presented a special problem for the Turkish 
Government. It was from the Kurdish tribes living in the 
mountains round Lake Van (in the south-east corner of the 
country) that the fiercest opposition to the new Turkish 
régime has come. By opening up this part of the country 
by railway and heavily subsidised air-line to Ankara and 
the west, and by providing a market for the agricultural 
products of the tribesmen, the Government hopes to bind 
it more closely to the rest of the country. The first steps 
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arguments, or my conscience may be marshalled to sanctiog 
a position reached by reason. And therefore? Therefore 
the adoption of a rule-of-thumb principle in terms of which 
only some kinds of claim are admitted while others are dis. 
missed out of hand, is indefensible. If the intention of the 
Act is not to be frustrated, each case must be considered on 
its merits. 


EARTHQUAKE 
















in this opening up had been taken with the extension of 
the railway south-east from Sivas in the direction of Lake 
Van itself and by the completion (in September, 1939) of 
the railway from Sivas through Erzincan due east to 
Erzerum—the largest town in this north-eastern district, 
The port of Trabzon was planned to form an outlet for 
the region and was already connected with the Iranian 
border by a motor road. 

The reports indicate that much of the patient work of 
developing the district has been nullified by the earthquake, 
Not only the huts in the villages but the concrete buildings 
in the towns—Government offices, schools and industrial 
concerns have collapsed. The town of Erzincan has been 
all but completely destroyed, and the other towns and remote 
villages of the area have suffered in varying degrees. Sericus 
as the damage has been, however, it does not seem to have 
done any permanent or irreparable injury to Turkey's 
military position or economic resources. The vital railway 
line to Erzerum, which not only links the west of the country 
with the eastern frontier provinces but also links the Turkish 
railway system with that of Soviet Russia, was reported 
blocked at Sivas ; but a thousand men were able to clear 
the line within twenty-four hours and enabled relief trains 
to reach Erzincan and the other devastated areas in a very 
short time. 

Few of the new industrial plants were in_ the 
towns where the damage was most extensive. Although 
the new Four Year Industrial Plan launched last year pro- 
vided for a considerable development of the ports of Samsun 
and Trabzon, for the building of a railway along the 
northern fringe of the country and for the construction of 
sugar refineries and meat-canning works in the districts 
affected by the earthquake, the execution of the plan had 
been in part delayed by the shortage of materials as a result 
of the war in Europe and little of the work had been done. 
It is fortunate that the cotton-mill and other factories at 
Kayseri and the recently opened steel-works at Karabuk 
adjoining the Zonguldak coalfield on the Black Sea coast were 
outside the danger area. On these the economic future 
of Turkey depends. The ambitiously conceived capital at 
Ankara also appears to have escaped unscathed, although 
the equally solid concrete buildings in the earthquake area 
were destroyed. It may well be that the earthquake will 
have some far-reaching effect on the architecture of the 
country—the wooden houses of old Istanbul have survived 
despite the danger from fire, because of the protection they 
afford against disaster in the event of an earthquake. 

Despite the efforts of the past few years Turkey is far 
from being a rich country ; and the relief of suffering and 
distress as well as the reconstruction of the stricken area 
will impose a heavy burden upon her at a time when she 
is making every effort to achieve economic independence. 
Apart from the destruction of the towns and the damage 
to the ports some ships were lost in the sea ; disturbances 
which accompanied the earthquake and floods in Western 
Anatolia must have damaged the expensive irrigation 
schemes carried out in the valleys near Smyrna. In view 
of the recent history of the country, however, it is not likely 
that such setbacks will long prevent the Turks from con- 
tinuing the great work of reconstruction which they have 
carried out in the past fifteen years. 
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RARA 


By BRYAN 


MET him in a clearing in the middle of the wood. He 
was darting from bush to bush, picking blackberries as 
he went. He was a little man with a mop of mouse-coloured 
hair. I noticed that he smiled to himself reflectively as he 
walked. 

Myselt I was engaged in a search for a rare bird which, 
I had been told, inhabited the wood, and I was standing 
concealed in a thicket for.the purpose of my observations, so 
that I was able to watch him without being seen. There was 
something about his appearance which was as rare, perhaps, 
as the bird I was seeking. Yet it would have been hard to 
define its singularity. It showed perhaps principally in the 
eagerness with which he plucked the dark fruit, in contrast 
with the aimlessness of his progress from one bush to 
another ; in the earnestness with which he applied himself to 
his task, along with his incompetent way of carrying it out. 

He was gradually approaching me. I could see the pattern 
of his tweed coat, and the leather patches over his elbows. 
From a pocket protruded the top of a bright red note-book. 
He would pick a few berrics, then the sight of some new 
cluster would lead him on to another bush, even though 
there remained as much fruit on the one he had left behind. 
Soon he was nearly beside me. 

Without observing me, he paused in his work, and drew 
out his note-book from his pocket. I could see now through 
my glass that it was handsomely bound, and that the edges 
of the pages were sprinkled with gold. He sat for some time 
gazing at an empty page. He even drew out a pencil as 
though he were about to write. Then he seemed to think 
better of it, and replaced first the pencil, and then the note- 
book in his pocket. 

He sighed and rose to his feet. 
ested to make myself known. 

“ Good-afternoon,” I said. 
berries?” 

“Oh,” he answered in some surprise at my presence. 
“ Yes,” he added in answer to my question, “a whole basket- 
ful.” But it was a small basket. His restless, unmethodical 
way of picking would have taken a long time to fill a large 
one. 

“And do you keep a record of the bushes in your note- 
book?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said, smiling. 

“I suppose it would be presumptuous then,” I persisted, 
“if I enquired what notes you were proposing to take just 
now. You see,” I added, “I am a naturalist, and it may be 
that we have common interests.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “I am interested in nature, too, but from 
a rather different angle. I am a poet.” 

“Oh, dear,” I said, “ I’m afraid I may have interrupted a 
moment of inspiration.” 

“You did,” he answered (although I distinctly remem- 
bered that he had put his note-book away before I spoke to 
him), “ but never mind,” he added magnanimously, “ it will 
come . again.” 

“Have I the honour of knowing some of your work?” I 
enquired. 

“No,” he assured me ; “it would hardly be possible. 1 
have not published anything since I came down from 
Cambridge.” 

“Are you working at an epic perhaps?” I suggested. 

“No,” he said. “No, my work is rather lyrical. But I 
don’t publish it. I don’t even write it down.” 

“ Oh,” I said, in some surprise. 

“ Yes, you will laugh at me, I suppose,” he went on, “ but 
there it is ; that is the way I work. You see, when I was up 
at Cambridge, I used to write things down and correct them. 


I was sufficiently inter- 


“ Have you found many black- 
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I even had one or two accepted by a London magazine. 
But people were so unappreciative. And there were faults 
—I came to see them—grave but irreparable faults and flaws. 
I was only a beginner then, you see. Soon after I came down 
I was married ; and I came to regard the world in a new 
light, the light of happiness, of deep spiritual admiration. 
My wife gave me this beautiful note-book.” 

He drew the note-book from his pocket and showed it to 
me. 

“It is bound, as you see, in red leather,” he went on, 
“and the pages are gilded at the edges. But you will see I 
have written nothing in it but my name and the day she 
gave it to me ten years ago.” 

He showed me the pages. 
marred by no writing. 

“ At first,” he continued, “I used to make brouillons in a 
vain attempt to fit words to the glorious thoughts my wife 
inspired. But the words were so clumsy and inadequate ; I 
never could bring myself to copy them into the book. Then 
I grew to see that the stuff of poetry is not words but feelings. 
My poems were too great to be contained by mere language. 
I learnt to go into the woods and feel the beauty, for in- 
stance, of a golden October afternoon like this one, in a way 
transcending metre and rhyme. Yet I carry the notebook 
with me still, as you see. Sometimes I still think that words 
will come upon me to do justice to my thoughts. But they 
never do.” 

I was inspired by his earnestness. “I can quite under- 
stand,” I said. “ You can be content with nothing less than 
perfection.” 

“ That's just it,” he said, “and I’m afraid that perfection 
cannot be attained in words. The birds come nearer to 
reaching it when they sing from their hearts in the bushes. 
But not your musicians with their Do Re Mi’s, climbing up 
and down the same old scales. But, as you see, I have 
learnt to reach the height of poetic feeling myself without a 
sign or a sound. You would never have known what I was 
going through just now, would you? ” 

“No,” I said. 

“Won't you come and have a cup of tea? ” he suggested. 

Being of an inquisitive disposition, I accepted with some 
eagerness. I had never met anyone so eccentric. 

He led the way down a narrow path. “Of course” he 
said, turning now and then to see if I was following, “ my 
work is quite unknown.” 

“TI suppose so,” I answered, hurrying after him. He 
flitted before me, so fast that I was afraid he would disappear. 
And if he had, ’'m not sure whether I should really have 
believed in the existence of so curious a specimen. “ But it 
will be none the worse for that,” I added, trying to say some- 
thing to please him. 

“The better,” he said confidently. “ You must wonder,” 
he continued, “ what picking blackberries has to do with my 
poetry.” 

“Yes,” I confessed, “I had not seen the connexion.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” he explained ; “ my poetry being 
entirely founded on my feelings, I have to follow the pursuits 
which induce the particular exultations my soul is capable 
of.” 

“T see,” I pretended. 

“Now, dibbling cabbages, lifting potatoes, and picking 
blackberries are the three occupations which produce the 
finest poems in me. They keep my fingers busy, and my mind 
soars. The only thing is, I’m afraid that the dibbling, the 
lifting, and the picking suffer sometimes from the elevation 
of my thoughts.” 


Their virgin whiteness was 
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We were coming now to the edge of the wood. I saw a 
solitary thatched cottage that sat snugly between the trees 
and the downs. A child was milking a goat. Another child 
was picking russet apples on a ladder. Their mother was 
feeding some pigs. Cabbages of various sizes grew out of 
the blue earth. And a straw-covered clamp spoke of a crop 
of potatoes. 

When they saw me they left their several pursuits. My 
specimen introduced me to his wife. She was loveliness 
itself. She gazed gently, not at me, but at him. “Let us 


SOIREE 


By BRIG.-GENERAL C. F. 


HE news which arrived in England in the third week of 

October, that when the Germans launched their open- 
ing, and so far their only attack in the West—on the line 
Saareguemines—Bitche—the French successfully adopted 
the plan of elastic defence, which was first put into practice 
by their famous General Gouraud twenty-one years ago, 
must have awakened many memories among those who knew 
that gallant commander in Gallipoli, or who served under 
him in France in the Great War of 1914-1918. 

During his brief six weeks in Gallipoli, where he com- 
manded the French Corps, General Gouraud won the 
admiration and respect of all who came in contact with him. 
His brilliant leadership revived the spirits of the French 
troops ; his sage counsel was eagerly sought by the British 
Commander-in-Chief ; and when he was struck down by a 
Turkish shell while visiting a French hospital on V Beach, 
the news was received by the Expeditionary Force with some- 
think akin to consternation. “His loss,” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton that night, “is irreparable. We could more easily 
spare a brigade.” 

Chance in war is a factor that cannot be ignored. A 
lucky random shot may decide the issue of a battle: its 
results may even shape the course of world history. And if 
it be true, as many have often asserted, that an Allied victory 
at the Dardanelles in 1915 would have shortened the first 
World War by two years, the unknown Turkish gunner who 
burst that fateful shell in the middle of the crowded beach 
at Sedd-el-Bahr has a great deal to answer for. 

But Gouraud happily survived, with the loss of one arm, 
to command an army in France, and it is for his defence of 
the sector cast of Rheims exactly three years later, and for 
the stupendous results that accrued from the use of 
“ Gouraud’s manoeuvre ” that his name is chiefly renowned. 
It was to that period in particular that my thoughts flew 
back a few weeks ago, when I heard that that famous “ man- 
oeuvre ” had once again been adopted ; for I had the good 
fortune, in May, 1918, to hear from the General’s own lips 
the outline of his scheme for meeting the great attack that 
was then impending. and to witness the steps he was taking 
to fit his troops for the heavy strain it would impose on 
them. 

The VIII British Corps, on the staff of which I was then 
serving, came under Gouraud’s command in the third week 
of May, and on May 2oth he personally explained to us the 
elastic method by which he wished his front defended, and 
the counter-attack which he intended to launch as soon as 
the Germans’ initial thrust was spent. It was to be a system, 
he explained, of “reculer pour mieux sauter.” As the 
forward trenches would certainly be obliterated by the 
German bombardment, the front line system was to be held 
lightly, and, as soon as the attack began, the garrison was to 
fall back to a main position beyond the limit of the enemy’s 
offensive barrage. Here the Germans’ attack would be 
shattered, and counter-attacks launched, at the moment of 
their greatest confusion. 

It was obvious that, once a retirement began in front of 
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go and have some tea,” was all she said, but her voice was 
as delightful as her looks. 

I sat down at their simple table. 
had a good day. 

“ Excellent,” he replied. “It was a sonnet.” 

“Tm so glad,” she said, “ and you’ve found some black- 
berries ; how useful.” 

They made me some tea, and did their best to entertain 
me ; but, do you know, when I had drunk my cup, | began 
to feel in the way, and so I took my leave. 


She asked him if he had 








MUSICALE 


ASPINALL-OGLANDER, C.B,, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


a German attack, a high state of discipline would be needed 
to prevent it going too far, and General Gouraud had 
adopted, amongst other measures, a remarkable plan for 
getting into personal touch with his men and raising their 
fighting spirit to the highest possible pitch. From the ranks 
of his Army a picked orchestra had been formed. An officer 
with a knowledge of history had been detailed to prepare a 
lecture on the greatest episodes in French military annals. 
A photographer had been sent to Paris to make lantern slides 
of famous French battle pictures ; and the chef d’orchestre 
had been ordered to trace out the most popular martial music 
of the particular periods in which those battles were fought. 
The Army Commander then sent this “ travelling company ” 
to tour the theatres in his army area, and invited the resting 
troops to a “ Soirée Musicale.” 

I had the good luck to attend one of these functions with 
General Gouraud, and it always remains an ineffaceable 
memory. A large theatre in a town behind the line, packed 
from floor to ceiling with French troops. Across the stage 
a white cinema screen, and beside it the officer lecturer. The 
orchestra a huge military band, with a large proportion of 
horns and silver trumpets. Page by page the record of 
French glory was unfolded, and battle pictures were thrown 
upon the screen to the stirring music of some contemporary 
march. The audience, listless at first, were gradually worked 
up to a frenzy of enthusiasm, which reached its fever heat 
when, after the story had been brought to 1918, the Army 
Commander himself mounted the stage and personally ad- 
dressed the troops. ‘‘ You have listened,” he cried, “ to the 
great story of our country. But the greatest moment of all is 
close athand. ‘The enemy is preparing to attack us. Against 
our impregnable line his attack will be shattered. I shall then 
lead you forward to victory, and all your regiments’ colours 
will be crowned with the Légion d’Honneur.” 

As the General spoke of la victoire the effect of his words 
was heightened to an indescribable degree by the stump of 
his maimed arm gesticulating inside his empty sleeve. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the effect of the Army Com- 
mander’s appeal to the very hearts of his men. We seemed 
to be in the presence of some great vital force, and the whole 
audience to be infused with the spirit of victory. When the 
German attack was launched on July 15th the formation to 
which I belonged was no longer serving in General Gouraud’s 
area. But when I heard of it, I remembered the scene of 
that “ Soirée Musicale.” 

The system of an elastic defence in General Gouraud’s 
area was the factor upon which Marshal Foch had counted 
when making his plan for Mangin’s counter-offensive ; and 
three days later, on July 18th, that brilliant onslaught was 
set in motion which proved to be the beginning of the end. 
No one in France or England at first realised its signifi- 
cance, and plans still went forward for a massive Allied attack 
in the summer of 1919. But the sun of victory had risen. 
Four months earlier, as one of our historians has written, 
Ludendorff stood the apparent arbiter of Europe. Four 
months later he and his master were in exile. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


PON the mantelpiece in my sitting room is accumulating 

a coliection of grisly photographs printed upon post- 
cards. Since the first days of the war I have been importuning 
those of my friends who are serving as private soldiers, 
gunners, aircraftmen or able seamen to have cheap photo- 
graphs taken of themselves in uniform. Commissioned 
officers are excluded from my collection, nor are elaborate 
studio portraits allowed. I have always been interested in 
the fact that, whereas the luxury photographer can lend to 
the features of a Smithfield porter that look of saddened up- 
rightness which we associate with senior members of the 
Cabinet, the snap photographer (the man who takes those 
passport pictures) is able by the deft handling of light and 
lens to obliterate completely all distinctions whether of 
class, or intellect, or morals. The most ardent philan- 
thropist, the most ascetic scholar, the descendant of a 
thousand earls, emerge from the process indistinguishable 
from those unfortunates who used to be shipped as convicts 
to French Guiana, and whose portraits, full face and in pro- 
file, are preserved (together with their finger-prints) upon 
the card indexes of the Paris police. 


* * * * 


I am confirmed in this general observation by the collec- 
tion to which I am now devoting so much of my time. These 
postcards might at first sight be taken for portraits of some 
of the more perky denizens of Dartmoor or Parkhurst. But 
not at all. They represent the flower of our British man- 
hoed. I gaze at them in pity and terror. There to the right, 
staring out at me with startled but emptied eyes, is a Fellow 
of All Souls, a man of exquisite sensibility and profound 
learning. Beside him on the left, his forage cap tilted at an 
angle of obtrusive vulgarity, his mouth gaping in a schizo- 
phrenic grin, is an art-critic whose judgements are cited in 
the journals of three continents. Here we have a poet, and 
here a young economist, and over there a rising architect. 
The photographer, not unaided by a certain continuity in the 
cut of battle-suits, has managed to expunge from their 
features the strange thoughts, the fantastic reveries, and the 
exquisite passions deposited (cell by cell) by Eton and Balliol, 
by New College and Winchester. He has done more. He 
has rendered them as identic as a row of peas in a pod ; he 
has given me a row of idiot plough-boys dressed in sacks. 


7 * * 7 


I have often held the belief that it is a fine thing for the 
sons of the privileged classes to endure a process of decon- 
tamination from class superiority, and I have envied conti- 
nental countries their systems of military service under which 
the young men are all thrown into the same melting-pot and 
left to stew there for three years. I have always (and more 
convincedly after passing the age of thirty-five) contended 
that such stories as Captains Courageous ere founded 
upon deep psychological verities and that in some way it is 
“good ” for intellectuals to be abused by sergeants, to be 
forced to join hilariously in smoking concerts and to clean 
their own boots. I remember on one occasion going to the 
top of the Eiffel Tower with Monsieur André Tardieu, sub- 
sequently Prime Minister of France, and at that date already 
a distinguished political personage. The man who worked 
the lift embraced Monsieur Tardieu with great warmth and 
called him “thou.” When we had reached the topmost 
gallery Monsieur Tardieu explained that he and the lift-man 
had done their military service together and that, although 
they had not seen each other for more than twenty years, they 
were still (as I might have noticed) upon Christian name 
terms. I was impressed by this, and wondered whether any 
lift-man, however long might have been their joint period 
of military service, would have embraced Lord Curzon in 
public and called him “ George.” “ You see,” commented 


Monsieur André Tardieu, “ it is upon this that is based the 
solidarity of France.” I believed him ; I believe him now. 


* * * * 


I find it difficult, none the less, to express in words my 
gratitude to Providence for having spared me the ordeals 
which my friends accept with such silent and pathetic forti- 
tude. As I listen to their great boots clattering down my stair- 
case and hear their gay voices in the court below, I wonder 
whether I am transferring the disinclinations of an elderly 
civilian to men who are less egoistic and more adaptable 
than myself. Or is it that the younger generation are made 
of finer stuff? In all the stories that I have been told, in all 
the descriptions that have been given me, there has been no 
note of self-pity, of rancour, or of complaint. There are 
those, of course, who actually welcome this return of school 
discipline, this shelving of all personal responsibility, this 
stark simplification of all human relationships. I suppose 
that for one private soldier who sits reading Rainer Maria 
Rilke disconsolately upon his palliasse, there are a hundred 
who regard the whole business as a dull but not intolerable 
interlude. There must always be men who prefer friendli- 
ness to friendship and routine comradeship to the complexi- 
ties of intimacy. Yet what of those who are saddened by the 
absence either of privacy or companionship, and who are 
actually irritated by contact with minds devoid of curiosity 
and suspicious of the unfamiliar? What of those passionate 
or gentle individualists for whom it is a real cause of suffer- 
ing to become part of an impersonal machine? And what 
of those for whom this grim interlude means a suspension 
of impatient ambition and a denial of expected opportunity? 
“ Oh,” they answer, “ it really isn’t quite as bad as all that.” 
Are they, in their generosity, seeking to spare my feelings? 
Or is the pity and terror with which my photographs inspire 
me no more than a pathetic fallacy? 

* * * * 


I comfort myself with the belief that great social benefit 
may in the end accrue from the democratisation of our fight- 
ing forces. I comfort myself also by the reflection that it 
cuts both ways. Before Mr. Hore-Belisha issued his ukase, 
men in the uniform of private soldiers were constantly being 
asked to leave restaurants by superior officers of an inferior 
type. Here is a story which gives pleasure. A private 
soldier had been given four days leave. On his way through 
London he decided (unwisely perhaps) that he would revisit 
the scenes of his past and dine before his train left at a 
famous restaurant in Piccadilly. With alert modesty, since 
he was indubitably dressed as a private, he chose a table in 
a remote corner. He ordered his dinner carefully and chose 
a half bottle of Chambertin 1906. He had hardly finished 
his soup, he had merely tasted his wine, when a note was 
handed to him by the head waiter. A Major in some minor 
regiment, dining with a party of ladies at a distant table, had 
espied him in his corner. The note reminded him that 
private soldiers were not supposed to eat in the presence of 
their superior officers and instructed him to leave the 
restaurant forthwith. Being an obedient warrior, he rose at 
once to go. Blushing deeply he paid for his soup, his 
Chambertin, and the roll of bread which he had scarcely 
broken. He gazed across at the elderly Major who had 
exposed him to this embarrassment. Was no rejoinder pos- 
sible? He thought of a rejoinder. He took the note which 
had been handed to him and wrote some words underneath 
it. He then called the waiter. “So soon as I have left,” 
he said, “ would you be so kind as to give what remains of 
this bottle of wine to the officer seated over there and to hand 
him back this note?” He then fled from the building. The 
words he had written were: Avy) ddow GAN ard Odpou 
[(“ A meagre gift—but tendered in passion ”). 
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** Giselle "' at Sadler’s Wells 

By one of those facile analogies which are based not even 
upon a half-truth but upon some inessential similarity, Giselle 
has been dubbed The Hamlet of the Ballet. There is a B in 
both heroines’ bonnets ; and each work contains a part that is 
a great test of its interpreter’s technical and artistic ability. 
But it is not the same part. Giselle is very much Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. Its principal dramatic scene 
is derived, no doubt directly, from the most efficient of the 
lachrymatories in Shakespeare’s dramatic laboratory, carefully 
purified for romantic propriety’s sake of its astringent in- 
decencies and the nastiness of imbecility. And there, before it 
has well begun, the resemblance ends. 

Had they known, or not forgotten, the Italian tragic opera 
of a century ago, the makers of analogies would have found 
one much closer in Lucia di Lammermoor, which was pro- 
duced six years before Giselle and by its enormous success 
popularised the “mad scene” with composers in search of a 
sure way to achieving a pathetic effect. But here the analogy 
does go deeper. For the music of Giselle conforms to the style 
and conventions of contemporary Italian opera. It consists of 
recitatives (mimed), arias (the bravura solos), and concerted 
pieces in which the principals and the corps de ballet replace 
the soloists and chorus of opera. In quality the music is 
trivial and harmonically thin, even compared with Donizetti’s, 
and yet, quite apart from its real aptness for dancing .and its 
undeniable “ period ” charm, Adam does, again like Donizetti, 
create a sense of tragedy. We may begin by smiling at the 
coloratura rivalries of flute and soprano in Donizetti’s mad- 
scene, but, given a genuine artist as Lucia, we end by being 
moved to pity because behind the wooden conventions of it 
all there is a real emotional experience. It is not so strongly 
felt or so powerfully presented as in Isolde’s “ Liébestod,” 
which is, after all, only Wagner’s way of treating the same 
poetic idea (with some metaphysics thrown in), but it belongs 
to the same category. 

So in Giselle, too, a genuine tragic emotion makes itself felt 
beneath the placid surface of its tonic-and-dominant strum- 
ming and the weak Italianate melodies of its first act. The 
second act is little more than a divertissement in the romantic 
Sylphides manner with only the slenderest dramatic pretence 
of continuing the story. It is not the mad-scene in Giselle, 
which differs from its operatic parallel in being not a bravura 
solo but a piece of miming, that tests the dancer’s art most 
severely. Just as no Ophelia I have ever seen has failed to 
make something of her distribution of wild flowers, so I 
imagine that no competent dancer could miss the pathos of this 
scene. Miss Fonteyn gets every ounce out of it at Sadler’s 
Wells, but that is largely because earlier in the act she has 
already persuaded us by her graceful and eloquent movements 
that Giselle is a tragic figure. 

No one else has much opportunity of individual distinction 
in this ballet. But what he has to do Mr. Helpmann does 
with a nobility and grace that save the conventional miming 
from absurdity. And there are Mr. Turner and Miss Honer 
to dance the delightful, if not very relevant, pas de deux. The 
company is fortunate in possessing two such fine male dancers, 
of whom it may be said that their ballons are never merely 
ballons d’essai. 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


With considerable difficulty, owing to the crowd that be- 
sieged the box-office at Queen’s Hall where my ticket was 
waiting, I managed to gain entry to Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
concert at Queen’s Hall on Sunday. It was good to see the 
hall so full, but it was bad management to allow a hundred 
people, for whom there were no tickets, to obstruct the few 
who had arranged to call for them at the hall. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra has improved since its first 
concert in the autumn. The strings work together and their 
tone is consequently richer and the playing is generally more 
finished. It would be idle to pretend that the orchestra is what 
it used to be, but we must be thankful that it exists at all. The 
best thing to do, therefore, is to forget about standards of per- 
formance that cannot fairly be applied, and enjoy the music. 
There was plenty to enjoy. DyNELEY HuSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 
**Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.”’ At the Regal.——‘ Each 
Dawn I Die.’’ At Warner’s. 

HERE is Capra, without the help of Riskin, back to his finest 
form—the form of Mr. Deeds. It has always been an 
interesting question, how much Capra owed to his faithful 
scenario writer. Now it is difficult to believe that Riskin’s 
part was ever very important, for all the familiar qualities are 
here—the exciting close-ups, the sudden irrelevant humour, 
the delight—equal to that of the great Russians—in the 
ordinary human face. (Claude Rains has not got an ordinary 
human face, and for that reason he seems out of place and 
histrionic, great actor though he is, in a Capra film.) 

The story is regulation Capra in praise of simplicity and 
virtue and acting naturally. As a fairy tale it is a little 
Victorian: it is not that we are less moved by virtue in these 
days, but we are more aware of how the author cheats— 
virtue is not bound to win, and the easy moral of a Capra 
tale comes dangerously close to a Benthamite apothegm about 
honesty being the best policy. Young Jefferson Smith, acted 
with a kind of ideal awkwardness by James Stewart, is 
appointed a senator to fill an unexpired term: he is a youth 
leader whose guilelessness is considered useful by the other 
State Senator, Joseph Paine, and his business boss, Jim Taylor. 
They are putting over a tricky piece of graft and they don’t 
want a new senator who can see his way. So Smith goes 
up to Washington with his naive ideals and his patriotism 
(he knows Lincoln’s speeches off by heart) and his sense of 
responsibility: he feels rapture at the sight of the Capitol 
dome, stands like a worshipper below the bony marble fingers 
of the Lincoln statue, and Paine entertains him and sidetracks 
him. 

Then suddenly Smith’s secretary, with all the harsh, don’t- 
give-a-twopenny-curse charm of Miss Jean Arthur, opens 
his eyes to the real Washington, where you can’t look round 
a monument without starting a grafter. He refuses to be a 
party to fraud and Jim Taylor (Edward Arnold) proceeds to 
break him—papers are forged, witnesses perjure themselves, 
he is declared by a Committee of the Senate unworthy to 
hold his seat. “Beautiful,” says a reporter at the framed 
inquiry, “that Taylor machine.” But Smith won’t surrender: 
when the Senators refuse to listen to him, he takes advantage 
of the Constitution and holds the floor for 23 hours, hoping 
that his State will support him—in vain because the news- 
papers have been bought by Taylor. This constitutional 
battle of one man against the Senate is among the most 
exciting sequences the screen has given us. But it is a fairy- 
tale, so Smith wins: Joseph Paine, like a Dickensian Scrooge, 
is caught by conscience, and I imagine it is easier for us, than 
for an American who knows his country’s politics, to suspend 
disbelief. 

It is a great film, even though it is not a great story, acted 
by a magnificent cast, so that Capra can afford to fling away 
on tiny parts men like Eugene Pallette, Guy Kibbee, Thomas 
Mitchell and Harry Carey. A week later one remembers 
vividly the big body of Pallette stuck in a telephone box, the 
family dinner of the weak crooked Governor (Kibbee) whom 
even his children pester over the nomination, the whole 
authentic atmosphere of big bland crookery between boss and 
politician—the “Joes” and the “Jims,” the Christian names 
and comradeship, the wide unspoken references, and one 
remembers too the faces chosen and shot with Capra care— 
worried political faces, Grub Street faces, acquisitive social 
faces and faces that won’t give themselves away. 

Each Dawn I Die is like something left over that’s been 
hotted up. This story of a reporter who gets wise to some 
political grafters and who is framed and stuck away in prison 
for manslaughter really belongs to the early ‘thirties, but it 
hasn’t quite the melodramatic vitality of The Big House or 
the sincerity of J Am a Fugitive. It’s just an exciting story 
we’ve heatd before, made by the not quite good enough 
director of G. Men—worth seeing for the sake of James 
Cagney’s alert and nervous acting and the good regulation 
performance of George Raft, his gangster friend, who stages a 
prison mutiny to wring a confession out of the right man. 
The picture goes out in a blast of bombs and bullets: odd 
that it leaves so little impression behind. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters 


name and address of the author, which will be 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Sir,—Probably. Mr. Rolt Hammond is erring a little on the 
side of caution when he says that the idea of a Channel 
tunnel has only been discussed “for more than half a cen- 
tury,” for it is generally accepted that between 1800 and 1803 
the French engineer Mathieu prepared plans for a tunnel 
for horse-drawn vehicles which he laid before Napoleon 
during his First Consulship. The plans were exhibited in 
the Luxembourg .and other galleries in Paris, but no trace 
of them can now be found. The exhibitions of 1851-4, 
again, inspired a large crop of suggestions, and a scheme 
devised by de Gaumond was looked on with favour by a 
commission of eminent French engineers, who recommended 
a grant of £20,000 for purposes of experiment. His idea was 
to form thirteen islands in the Channel by carrying material 
out to sea, to dig down through them into terra firma, and 
then to tunnel east and west—a scheme which fell through 
in theory before it had a chance of doing so in practice. 

Englishmen were not behindhand in ingenuity, however. 
There was, for example, the gentleman who proposed an 
arched roadway on the bottom of the sea, and guaranteed, 
with the aid of forty subaquaeous boats (of which he was 
the inventor), 1,500 sailors and navvies, and £10,000,000, to 
procure a Channel crossing lasting only thirty-three minutes. 
Another imaginative person suggested a mammoth bridge, to 
be supported by 190 pedestals, 300 feet square at the bottom, 
consisting of rocks bolted and lashed together and rising till 
each formed an insular plain 4o feet above sea-level; on 
these he proposed to build towers t1oo feet in diameter, 
260 feet high, and crown the whole with a tubular bridge 
so feet deep and 30 feet wide. 

In 1861 Mr. James Chalmers (whose pamphlet is one of the 
most entertaining items in Channel Tunnel literature) pub- 
lished the details of yet another scheme—this time for an 
iron tube, which was to be laid on the bed of the sea and 
ventilated by three towers rearing their heads above the 
waves. “Powerful machinery,” he explained, “will be 
employed to force air to the parts most distant from the 
ventilators ; which, returning along the flues, will carry away 
the smoke and vapour left by a passing train, and keep the 
atmosphere within the tube pure and pleasant; while the 
cleanly painted light-coloured iron, and a thousand double 
lamps—one every 35 yards—will give a cheerful aspect to 
this ocean roadway, and render it an agreeable contrast to 
the noise and damp and darkness of an ordinary tunnel, or 
even the miles of uninviting scenery that often meet the eye 
in broad daylight.” He maintained that there would be little 
or no noise in his tube, and added: “ The sensation travellers 
will experience on entering the Channel Railway will be akin 
to what we feel, after walking on a gravelly road with thin 
shoes, when we step upon the downy sward of a smooth green 
lawn.” Perhaps, as Mr. Hammond encourages us to hope, 
this exquisite sensation, or something approaching it, may 
still be added to the list of human pleasures—when the war 
is over.—Yours faithfully, DeREK HuDpDSsOoN. 

27 Primrose Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, S.W. 11. 


METHODS OF CENSORSHIP 


»” 


S1r,—The reference by “Janus” to the ways of the French 
censorship of the French Press made me think of a French 


censor’s reaction to some passages in Sir Walter Layton’s 
long article—afterwards published in pamphlet form—on 
“ Allied War Aims.” 

L’Oeuvre, more or less the News Chronicle of France, 
decided to print practically the whole of the article in four 


instalments, the first starting in its issue of December 22nd. 

lo the vast bulk of it the French censor expressed no 
chjection, but he shied at three short passages and out they 
went from the French text. In place of the first of the three 
I iges, in its instalment of December 23rd, L’Oeuvre 
printed its amusing little cartoon of the average Frenchman 
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kicking at the closed door of Anastasie, named after the saint 
who is considered to be the patroness of the Censure. In 
the place of the second passage there was a blank with the 
words printed across it, 10 lignes censurées and the third 
with 9 lignes censurées. 

As these censored portions of Sir Walter Layton’s document 
were quite short, it may be of interest to give them here in 
full. 

The first concerned Poland and Czecho-Slovakia: 

“It may be said” (ran the censored passage in English) “ that 
insistence on the independence of Czecho-Slovakia will postpone 
peace indefinitely, for Hitler has declared that Bohemia ts a 
dangerous salient aimed at the heart of Germany, while the restore 
ation of Poland—or at all events the Poland of last August—is 
impossible owing to the action of Russia.” 

The second censored portion appeared in a paragraph on 
“third party judgement.” The proposal censored in the French 
newspaper is in italic: 

“Hence it is vital that the boundaries of these two countries 
and any other territorial changes should be settled, if possible, by 
consent. But tf Germany and the Allies do not agree, both sides 
should undertake in advance to abide by the judgement of com- 
pletely disinterested parties. We have nothing to fear from the 
judgement of impartial persons. We have everything to gain from 
not leaving Germany in the belief that injustice has been forced 
upon her.” 

The third “ cut” in Sir Walter Layton’s statement occurred 
in the paragraph on “The Guarantees of Peace.” Here are 
the two sentences which, under this head, failed to pass the 
French censor: 

“There is a widely held view that if this disintegration [of 
Germany] does not come about from inside, the work of Bismarck 
must be undone by force and Germany broken up into its com- 
ponent parts. This is a specious but unwise proposal.” 

While too much importance need not be attached to the 
excisions of a French censor, these enforced silences on some 
of Sir Walter Layton’s opinions and proposals may reveal 
something of the working, at the moment, of the official French 
mind on “ Allied War Aims.”—I am, &c., 

Cardiff. GwILyM DavIEs. 


THE ALLIES’ PEACE AIMS 


S1rR,—In your issue of December 22nd you state that Hitlerism 
is an attitude of mind and a method of behaviour, not a form 
of Government. This is difficult to understand as it seems 
contrary to actual fact. 

During the last war Germany pursued a similar ruthless 
and aggressive policy. Then the nominal head was the 
Kaiser, who had the unswerving support of the large majority 
of the nation, and the only criticism directed against him by 
Germans was that he let them down by abdicating. They 
did not criticise his entry into, nor his conduct of, the war 
nor his form of Government 

Today Germany has, and supports, the form of Government 
led by Hitler, who does not always get his own way if there 
is any truth in the statement (to which you have given 
publicity) that he desired to enter Holland, but was over- 
ruled by other counsels in the Government. 

Britain has its form of Government with changing leaders, 
1.e., Lloyd George, Baldwin, Chamberlain, and while in power 
they and their Cabinet hold the form of Government, 

The Germans are not fighting Chamberlain, any more than 
we are fighting Hitler. They are fighting the British people 
and we are fighting the German people, who have shown 
very definitely that they admire and will support the form of 
Government led by Hitler, and if Hitler were to disappear 
they would continue to fight and support that Government. 
A change of mind on their part may come, but it will only be 
by defeat. 

The proof of this is shown by their mentality during the 
last and the present war. To argue otherwise without any 
proof whatever may lead to undue optimism with a conse- 
quent slacking of effort on our. part.—Yours truly, 

Ednam House Hotel, Kelso Cuas. E. BELL. 
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S1r,—The public should be grateful to you for publishing 
two such level-headed letters on this subject as those written 
by Mr. G. Owles and Sir C. H. Robinson in your issue of 
December 15th. Both should go far to clear away misleading 
slogans so dear to high-brows who lead sheltered lives. 

In the issue of your paper of December 29th 
Mr. Watson protests against the criticism of the League of 
Nations Union “as being composed of old ladies” and 
asks that its record should be examined. 

People with short memories will have forgotten its “ Peace 
Ballot propaganda” with its anti-rearmament bias, which 
lost Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government the Fulham 
by-election, fought on the Peace Ballot anti-rearmament ticket, 
and which delayed our rearmament programme by about six 
years by getting eleven million citizen voters to sign the 
peace pledge. Does Mr. Watson remember this? Surely to 
start a Peace Ballot in the most peaceful country in the world 
was a sad waste of time and money? The thousands of 
pounds wasted in getting eleven million people to sign the 
pledge, after house-to-house canvassing, would have set “ the 
Jarrow distressed area” on its legs. Three canvassers tried 
to get my signature, and it rather struck me that they were 
working on a commission basis. 

Is it impossible that this “ peace propaganda ” had something 
to do with creating the idea that “ Britain would never, never 
fight ”"?—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. KEeEtso. 


Sir,—I wonder will you print the following view of the 
matter held by thousands of people and thus prove that The 
Spectator is not afraid of the truth? In spite of all the fine 
talk, we have infinitely less justification for this war than 
for the last. Then, Germany did march through Belgium 
and we had to fight ; this time we and France went out of 
our way to back up Poland in resisting Germany’s demands, 
not out of love for Poland, but to endeavour to curb the 
growing power of Germany and thus try and preserve our 
interest with France in being “ top-dog” on the Continent.— 
Yours, J. C. MARTELL. 

Sketty, Swansea. 

[Is there such a great amount of truth here to be afraid of? 
—Epb. The Spectator.] 


GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 


S1r,—As a historian who is also a great admirer of Scandi- 
navian civilisation, I have read Mr. Bjarne Braatoy’s com- 
ments on my “Geneva Impressions” with sympathy and respect. 
I think that the inevitable compression of some of my remarks 
may, as he suggests, have given a wrong impression. I ought 
to have written “no vote would be taken by roll call in the 
Assembly on the question of the exclusion of the Soviet 
Union from the League,” and I ought to have made it clear 
that the abstentions to which I more particularly referred 
were abstentions from the proposed application of the sub- 
section of Article 16 by which the Council subsequently 
declared that State to be no longer a member. That the 
Assembly’s vote to provide material and humanitarian aid 
to Finland was unanimous was, I thought, common know- 
ledge, but I should have stated the fact explicitly. I con- 
fess, however, that it was precisely the question of exclusion 
which appeared to me to provide the (much diluted) acid 
test of the reality of the League as a political force. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Braatoy says, such a limited application of the sanc- 
tions clause “could hardly arouse any enthusiasm,” but in 
that case one might also have expected it not to rouse any 
dissent. 

As to the question of neutrals in a major war I agree, of 
course, with Mr. Braatoy that the problem is one of intoler- 
able difficulty. I purported only to give the impression left 
upon me by some of the individuals with whom I talked. It 
is, as he says, “ within the bounds of possibility that present 
arrangements are welcome rather than otherwise”; it is also 
within the bounds of possibility that they are not. In this 
matter I conceive that when Mr. Braatoy and I desire to go 
behind appearances we both apply the same microscope— 
to wit, our individual judgements—and I see no reason why 
he should assume either that mine is based upon less careful 
inquiry than his own or that it must necessarily lead me to 
the same conclusion.—Yours faithfully, EILEEN Power. 
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Sir,—The brilliant article you publish by Prof. Eileen Power, 
“Geneva Impressions,” makes sad and mordant reading, 
There is poor human nature expressed in all its tragically 
pitiable weaknesses: no wonder your contributor describes 
the marionettes as “ The perpetual movement of maggots on 
the body of. a corpse.” 

With regard to the Scandinavians, their attitude is perfectly 
clear: so long as they can get England and France to do their 
fighting for them they are perfectly content. Then, don’t you 
see, they can follow the admirable practice they set up in 
the last war and wax fat and exceeding rich through their 
trade! It isn’t working out quite like that this time, of 
course, which is one reason why they are so annoyed. 

Their present indifference to the fate of their gallant neigh- 
bour, Finland, surpasses all understanding ; but overnight the 
situation will probably be changed—and then what? 

Why, they will have something else to occupy their time 
and attention, and they will be fully occupied in pulling their 
own chestnuts out of the fire—I am, &c., 

Sandridge, Newquay, Cornwall. SYDNEY Hor ter. 






















GERMANY’S CONFIDENCE 


Stir,—While it is well to “be on our guard against wishful 
thinking,” to quote a contemporary cliché, I feel that 
Strategicus is jumping several stages when he concludes that 
Germany must be confident of her ability to outlast us in the 
economic field simply because she does not launch a frontal 
attack on the Maginot Line. 

Lest I be accused of wishful thinking I will not advance 
any alternative explanation but I would suggest that Germany 
may hope to bring this war to a quick end by her propaganda 
campaign and our war weariness. 

The perpetual reiteration of lies, at first discredited but 
believed simoly by constant repetition, worked a miracle for 
the Nazis in Germany. The same technique is now being 
tried out on us through the wireless, and by the medium of 
pro-German and Pacifist and anti-war bodies in our country; 
many of these bodies, the British Peoples Party, for instance, 
show a surprising tendency to accept the German propaganda 
arguments wholesale. 

The analogy with Germany breaks down because in that 
country Nazi propaganda had the field to itself. We have 
not quite reached that pitch over here, but the extent to which 
our case is being allowed to go by default is fiabbergasting. 
Methods of vigorous defence and counter-attack might bring 
us a victory without the loss of all those lives that the 
“Germany must be defeated in the field” school seem so 
anxious to throw away. 

Some of us have a very good idea of the lines that counter- 
attack should take, but our Government seem determined tw 
do nothing at all and it is heartbreakingly impossible to. bring 
suggestions to any competent quarter. 

So while the superb courage of our fighting forces, which 
the Government seems determined to blanket, has defeated the 
“knock out” blow on which our enemy counted, with ‘a loss 
of life approximately equal to the numbers killed on the roads 
over the same period, our morale is left entirely undefended 
while the much more exposed nerves of our enemies are 
apparently never to be attacked by the propaganda methods 
they are marshalling against ourselves.—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. GEORGE EDINGER. 














































HOMES FOR HEROES 


Sir,—I would like to say how fully your leading article on 
“Homes for Heroes” has been appreciated by very many 
people whom I have met since it was published. 

You will be interested to know that, as so often happens 
in this country, while Government action is being awaited, 
private initiative comes forward; a conference has _ been 
arranged for the beginning of February, details of which 
you will hear in due course, which it is hoped will be attended 
by a large number of influential bodies interested in the 
future of the industrial and social development of this country. 
I hope it will be decided on that occasion to proceed at once 
with the collection of data of what effect immediate war re- 
quirements will have upon existing pre-war proposals for 
pla-aning industry, housing, &c., and to attempt to formulate 
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a policy and, if possible, a machine for getting things done at 

the earliest possible moment when war ceases.—I am, your 

obedient servant, PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 
22 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. 1. 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


Sirn—To resume my discontents. Since my last letter 
appeared in your pages I have read with interest the varying 
opinions of the Bishop of Southampton and the Bishop of 
Derby on the question whether the settlement at Versailles was 
unjust to Germany. I need hardly say after what I said in 
my previous letter that I am in entire agreement with the 
Bishop of Southampton, and do not agree in the least with 
the three arguments put forward by the Bishop of Derby. 
It has been the universal practice for conquering nations to 
dictate terms to their conquered enemies. 

Secondly, the final amount of reparations was not concluded 
at the Treaty of Versailles, but was capable ‘of modifica- 
tions from time to time, and in any event it fell far short 
originators of the war, 
Belgium, France and 


of the damage which the 
Germany and Austria, had done to 
Great Britain. 

The Treaty did not extract from Germany an acknowledg- 
ment of “Unexclusive Responsibility” of Germany. The 
acknowledgment that was given was given by Germany for 
herself and her Allies, and it undoubtedly said nothing more 
than the exact truth. 





, 


It was, however, also true that the German plenipotentiaries 
at the same time as they signed were alleging that they and 
their Allies were not guilty. 

The time has surely come when people in this country 
should refrain from assisting the arguments put forward by 
Nazi Germany to establish their right to repudiate the terms 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. To do this is only to 
help the German Government to persuade their people, re- 
luctant or not reluctant, that they were justified in all they 
have done to recover what they lost by the Treaty of 
Versailles—Your obedient servant, FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE SOCIETY 


Sir,—I fear my malice was prepense. Mr. Nettlefold cannot 
really think me so innocent as to be unaware of the Great 
Johannine Controversy, from the Alogian heresy to the Form 
Critics, and the recent movement among scholars to restore 
St. John’s Gospel to him—father in the manner of the Dodo 
presenting Alice with her own thimble. And to say that I 
“unwittingly stumbled” upon the central problem of 
Christology is like saying that I absent-mindedly caught my 
heel in the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Nettlefold has lost sight of the point at issue. Mr. 
Savage wants to treat Christ’s “impressive sayings” with 
“intellectual respect,” while abolishing all reference to 
Christian theology. He does not specify which “ sayings,” 
though some demonstrably invite theological comment. Are 
we to rely upon the whole of the recorded sayings, including 
Mohammedan tradition and the Uncanonical Scriptures? Or 
the Four Canonical Gospels, with or without reservations 
concerning, say, Joh. vii, §3-vili 11 end Joh. xxi? Or the 
Synoptists only? Or Mark and Luke without the “late” 
parts of Matthew? Or Mark alone, as being the most 
“primitive”? Or merely the “Petrine” portions of Mark? 
Or perhaps onty the fascinating Q, whom eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, and in whom, therefore, we may the more 
readily 





and blessediy believe? 


‘ , 


The only thing we know for certain about the “ sayings’ 
is their impact upon history, which issued in a church and 
gv. These are with us to this day, and have brought 
the “savings” with them. I still suggest that a little respect 
for, and acquaintance with, both Church and theology, is 
value of the “ sayings.”—Yours 
; DorotHy L. SAYERS. 
24 Newland Street, Witham, Essex. 
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THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Sir—It is clear from “Janus’s” reply to Miss Margery 
Perham’s admirable letter that he considers it more important 
to hate the sin than to love the sinner. In this he ranges him- 
self with many distinguished and revered moralists. Those 
who hold this view inevitably, though some may think 
regrettably, tend to simplify the intricate problem of guilt by 
assuming that all who carry out a sinful policy must neces- 
sarily be sinners, and that to give individuals the benefit of 
the doubt is to condone sin. 

But is it really wise to follow this high principle to the 
point of forbidding the expression of generous human feeling 
for fear that some sympathy may go to the undeserving? 
Surely the cheers of British sailors to their prisoners as they 
go ashore cannot rank as “condonation” of guilt—if guilt 
there be. Are they not rather the expression of friendliness 
and sympathy to fellow-men going to imprisonment? As 
such, can they possibly be deplored by anyone who hopes 
for a happier Europe after the war? 

If we truly mean it when we say that we wish no ill to the 
German peopie, and that they, as q nation, will have their 
valuable contribution to make to the new Europe, surely we 
must welcome everything which makes for understanding 
between individuals of our nation and theirs. It is a great 
thing that British sailors should realise, in fact as well as in 
theory, that Germans are human beings, and in the main 
Quite nice ones. But is it not even more valuable, and more 
important, for the future of Europe, and the coming of peace, 
that German sailors should find that they were misled when 
they were toid that the English hate the Germans?—Yours 
faithfully, E. D. WILKINSON. 

Ashley House, Box, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 


S1r,—I read “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” of December 8th. In 
several newspapers and illustrated papers one can see pictures 
of German captives taking their tea, lunch, &c., proving how 
comfortable they are made in this country. On the other 
hand, one learns how German U-boat ratings and _ their 
commander mock at English marines, whose ships were 
torpedoed and who fight in the sea for their very life. I 
cannot help saying that fairness is all right, but one can 
exaggérate it. As you put it rightly, cordiality is overdone. 
A foe who is so ruthless and mean should be treated with 
the utmost strictness or better rigour.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, REFUGEE FROM NAZI OPPRESSION. 


BOOKS FOR THE FORCES 


S1r,—The difficulty of sending gift parcels of books to the 
Forces has been referred to in recent letters to the Press. 
Wou!d you, therefore, make it known that the members of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association are co-operating in 
this effort and are willing to receive, and to pack, books for 
immediate despatch to the Forces on home and overseas 
service. All costs of transport will be paid for by the asso- 
ciation. Antiquarian booksellers, who are members of the 
association, will be found in every large town, but, in case 
of difficulty, application to the secretary, 39 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 1, will find a ready response.—Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL K. RosInson, 
President, Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association. 


MARGARINE 


S1r,—The letter from Mr. J. P. Van den Bergh in your issue 
of December rsth, far from correcting my mistakes, confirms 
and underlines the point which I was trying to make. 

In this letter Mr. Van den Bergh admits that under present 
conditions 2§ per ceni. of the total margarine consumed in 
this country contains no vitamins. It is as reasonable to 
think that the majority of this will be found among the 
cheaper brands, as it is unreasonable to think that the class 
of people who buy these cheaper brands are sufficiently 
educated at the present time to look for the word “ Vita- 
minised,” which in any case they do not understand, on the 
wrappel 

The addition of vitamins A and D to all margarine should 
be made compulsory. The cost is negligible and the benefits 
cannot fail to be enormous.—Yours faithfully, 

R. 'T. M. HAInes. 

“ Keys,” Latchmoor Avenue, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
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B.B.C. AND CHURCH ORGANS 


S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. P. A. Shaw suggests that 
recitals on the church organ should take the place of many 
of the organ recitals given by the B.B.C. But might it not 
be well to increase the number of a third class of organ 
recital, which might after all be found to be the most suitable 
for broadcasting, namely, the artistic concert organ recital? 
Eighty-five years ago the Corporation of Liverpool erected 
in St. George’s Hall the first and finest concert organ in 
the world. It was the work of “Father” Willis, from the 
original design of Dr. S. S. Wesley, improved later, for its 
special purpose, on the instigation of the organist to the 
Corporation, the late Mr. W. T. Best. In The Organ and 
Its Position in Musical Art the late Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, 
architect, organist, critic and author, has described how Mr. 
Best led the public on to appreciate the finest music, not only 
classical organ music, but music of every kind which could 
be suitably presented in an organ translation. Mr. Best gave 
three recitals a week to always admiring audiences for 40 years, 
and in playing many thousands of pieces, all of them flawless 
in execution and apprepriate in style, put before the public 
of Liverpool and the neighbourhood practically all the music 
that could be artistically presented on the organ. Mr. Statham 
held that the programmes at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
were the most remarkable ever gone through by any performer 
on any instrument, but that Mr. Best’s unique artistry had 
never had the general recognition it deserved. Mr. Best also 
left behind him the largest library of instruction books, 
editions of the classics, compositions and arrangements that 
ever proceeded from a single pen. Would not a study of the 
programmes, practices and printed works of this great organist, 
who earned the admiration of Liszt and von Biilow, help to a 
solution of the question of the B.B.C. organ recitals?—I am, 
your obedient servant, 
J. MEWBURN LEVIEN. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


P.S.—It is not generally known that Beethoven, at one time 
an organist himself, wrote that he placed an organist who was 
master of his instrument first among the virtuosi. 


MR. HENRY HALL’S SIGNATURE TUNE 


Sir,—Your printing of Mr. P. A. Shaw’s letter on that 
ghastly machine, the cinema organ, encourages me to hope 
that you will allow me to protest about Mr. Henry Hall’s 
signature tune. 

The nauseous vulgarity of this masterpiece so horrifies me 
and my friends that we rush to our wireless sets at the first 
signs of its syrupy strains, turn off the machine—and 
probably miss the first part of the 12 o’clock news. 

Of the brilliance of the maestro’s performance in his other 
numbers I am not in a position to judge, as all jazz bands 
sound the same to me, but the repulsion caused by his theme- 
song devastates. I almost wish it were his swan-song.— 
Yours truly, BecKeT WILLIAMS. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 


“THE RAINS CAME” 


S1r,—In your issue of December 29th Mr. Graham Greene 
reviews the film The Rains Came. I have not yet seen the 
film, but I have read, and have been greatly impressed by, Mr. 
Louis Bromfield’s book from which the film takes its title. 

When, therefore, Mr. Greene proceeds to say, “I haven’t 
read Mr. Bromfield’s book, but I think it would be safe to say 
that this is the sort of story which is unbearable in book form 
because of the dim characterisation and the flat prose,” one 
feels constrained to utter a protest. 

It is emphatically not “safe to say” any of the things said 
by your contributor about this book, which I believe was a 
“ best-seller”; nor does it seem a “safe” proceeding to write 
a condemnation of a book that one has not read. 

Those of our friends who have read this novel regard it, as 
we do, as one of the most vivid and memorable of recent years. 

I recommend Mr. Graham Greene to read it.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. V. STOcKs. 

The Mount, Altrincham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A War-Cured Eyesore 

A view of rural England that has delighted many of ys 
was being grievously marred by the extension of an unlovely 
factory. Quite suddenly the old view has been restored, 
“A sponge has wiped out the picture”—so it seemed at the 
first blush; but when the eyes were rubbed the disguise of 
the snake in Eden was penetrated. The factory had been 
subjected to the new art of camouflage. Yet the view was 
beyond question greatly improved by the sham; and the 
question arises whether such deceptive art should not be 
practised in peace as in war-time. Many a prospect is 
ruined by just one eye-sore—a stye of insignificant pro. 
portion. What Shakespeare said of the human eye is true 
of the eye of scenery: so small a thing is tumultuous there, 
Your gaze is morbidly attracted to the spot of ugliness, 
Though the art may be bad in principle, camouflage has the 
power of curing this false emphasis. 


Tidy Snow 

After the snow fell a certain head gardener said to his three 
under-gardeners who had no very obvious jobs: “Now go 
and have a look round. I’ve never seen the garden look s0 
tidy!” Autumn has been called the worst of the litter-louts, 
Snow is always a beautifier till the thaw comes. And it 
is a benefactor. At the moment it has completely saved the 
farmers’ wheats from the attacks of starlings, larks and other 
enemies, and it will prove a godsend to recently ploughed- 
up pastures which will thereafter crumble the quicklier to @ 
congenial tilth, and be rid of the wild seeds that have germi- 
nated. On the other side of the picture a good deal 
of desirable green vegetable has perished, but even in the 
cabbage patch the snow has done something to protect plants 
from the frost that followed the fall. 


The Best Potager 

The best vegetable garden—it may be classed as a potager, 
though of 300 acres—that ever I saw in England has assumed 
a new importance through the war ; and very wisely its record 
has just been published. The Land Our Larder (Acorn Press, 
3s. 6d.) is in large measure the record of some eight years of 
practice and research by Captain Wilson in South Lincoln- 
shire, which is the headquarters of the intensive cultivation 
of vegetables. He has adopted and adapted an old Chinese 
and Indian method of cultivation. The whole of his manuring 
is done on what is now known as the Indore system (which 
has no connexion with in-doors). By using every stray atom 
of vegetable refuse he compounds a compost that ensures the 
health and strength of the crops as well as the productivity 
of the land. The results (which I have inspected on the farm) 
are entirely convincing. The cult spreads. It is, for example, 
beginning to flourish in Rhodesia. One may say that anyone 
who wastes his rejected cabbage-leaves is guilty of an anti- 
national act! A great deal of harm, as well as some good, has 
been done by over-emphasis on the value of artificial fertilisers, 
Natural food is always superior to an artificial stimulant. 


The Loveliest Land 


Of pictured Christmas and New Year’s greetings from 
many parts of the empire the most intimate was a photograph 
of a wagtail nesting in a great naturalist’s verandah in Cape 
Town; and the most spacious a Christmas and centenary 
number of two New Zealand papers, the Otago Daily Times 
and the always admirable New Zealand Illustrated. What 
seems to me entirely remarkable about both these is that they 
consist, almost without exception, of pictures of what I may 
call straight scenic beauty, mostly wilder scenes of lake and 
hill, though one of the best is of sheep in a flowery orchard, 
and the most brightly coloured contains hydrangeas and (as ! 
think) a flamboyant tree in full red flower. Art and sport and 
humanity in general surrender to nature. The tribute is 
almost compelled by the native virtue of the place. There 
may be lovelier scenes in other lands, and “the pink 
terraces,” which were one of the wonders of the world, have 
vanished in earthquake, but in variety New Zealand can 
hardly be paralleled to those who travel from the woods 
of immense trees in the north past the hot lakes and over the 
straits to Mount Cook and the glorious farms below it. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 


Doodle and Dither 


By Roger Fry. With an 
(Cambridge University Press 





introduction by 


Last Lectures. 
15s.) 


Kenneth Clark. 


I aM moved by the publication of Roger Fry’s Last Lectures 
to conclude a critical discussion I maintained with him during 
his propagandist years. I found him a first-rate whetstone 
for the wits of one lethargic about writing except under such 
provocation as his plausible discourse provided. 

I am not attempting a review of the whole book, which Sir 
Kenneth Clark has piously seen through the Press. Illustra- 
tions and commentary offer too vast a field, in which many 
points are well put and aptly exemplified, always, even in this 
unrevised shape, expressed in that lively and persuasive 
prose of which Fry was a master. But obstinately, where he 
was not on the safe common ground of undisputed beauties 
in this or that country and period (the range is refreshingly 
wide), I find him the victim of fundamental muddle. 

Fry’s mind was semi-scientific. It was possessed by a very 
lively curiosity, with an itch for labelling the objects under 
review and assigning them to species. When he praises or 
blames, it is the kind rather than the individual to which he 
refers: he sees through a veil of theory. In those theoretical 
preferences he was a will-o’-the-wisp, boxing the compass 
from sheer abstract “ purity” to what, in that mood, he had 
condemned as “literary” irrelevance about the subject in 
works of art. His vision was in two ways limited: he had 
no searching eye for form, nor conscience of tone, and was 
entirely wanting in the sense of colour as tone affects it. 
He privately confessed an inability to grasp the conception 
of “values.” His paintings are a proof of those disabilities; 
his attempts to transpose a colour aerially or umbrageously 
resulted merely in discord on a higher or lower key. What 
with those two defects of cramping classification and 
blurred perception, he played a somewhat disastrous part as 
a mis-leader, a “minor false prophet” of the arts he cham- 
pioned so ardently. 

An alternative title for this article would be “ Sensibility 
and Sense,” for I will take as my text Fry’s treatment, in an 
introductory chapter, of “ Sensibility,’ one of two tests of 
art he proposes to apply throughout. The second is 
“Vitality,” which, he ought to have argued, is a main element 
in appeal to the first ; but he is suspicious, even to confessed 
nescience, about the respectability of that essential force. 

Under the head of “Sensibility” he confuses two 
different things. “ What,” he begins, 

“do we mean by sensibility, and what significance has it for 
us? The simplest case we can take is the comparison between 
a straight line made with a ruler and one drawn by hand.” 


very 


” 


“Sensibility ” is displayed in “aberrations” from geometrical 
exactitude in the latter. He takes as an example a line draw- 
ing by Paul Klee compared with a ruled copy made by him- 
self. There is no indication under the illustration which 1s 
which, but I conjecture that the reproduction to the right 
is from the original, and that to the left the inaccurate copy 
ruled by Fry. Before examining these there is a word to say, 
in the Fry vein, about the type of drawing to which we are 
here introduced with considerable solemnity. It belongs to 
a class we may conveniently term “Doodles.” “Doodle” is 
the name given to scribbles produced, on the paper provided 
for notes, by the half-attentive to relieve the tedium 
of a committee. Klee’s drawing is a fully conscious 
cousin of that kind, and a pretty one ; a cai’s cradle intended, 
we are told, to represent in shorthand a man carrying two 
parcels. So be it; but let us remark, before going farther, 
the preponderant part the Doodle has played in what Mr. 
Herbert Read calls “ Art Now.” Modigliani, for example, is 
a sentimental, Rouault a portentously bogey Doodler, and 
among the shockingly bad artists for whom Mr. Read has so 
nearly infallible an instinct and so unfailing an admiration, 
doodling is rife. The Doodler in excelsis is, of course, Picasso, 
taking refuge in those exercises from the “ straight” painting 
in which he has been unable to satisfy himself or any but 


his devotees. We may call him, indeed, the Cock-a-Doodler 
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on a chief eminence in the farmyard, and admire how huge a 
cackle from sequacious poultry has responded to those 
evasions, to this elaborate doodle-do. Finally, be it whispered, 
in the Negro sculpture we are invited by Fry to regard as 
supremely plastic and “spiritual ”"—‘“ Negro art,” he says, 
“is the most purely spiritual art we know of ”—there is more 
of a doodling impulse, of vague whittling at a knob-form, than 
of the “ disquieting” profundities Fry ascribes to it. There 
is room left in them, as the vague of mind put it, for the 
imagination ; the onlooker’s imagination, be it noted, not the 
artist’s, who has frequently, however, a true designer’s instinct. 

I must return, however, to Herr Klee. I see no evidence 
that in the drawing Fry holds up as an example of sensibility 
the artist did not himself rule the lines. The “ aberrations ” 
in them are no more than would result from a slight clogging 
of the nib or a trifling deflection of the hand, from what, in 
fact, we may conveniently call “dither.” “Dither” is the 
name given to the play, this way and that, allowed to a machine 
when excess of tightness is unnecessary or undesirable. But 
its use may be extended to the aberrations that occur when 
an artist sets out to join two points with a straight line, drawn 
free-hand, or to follow from his model more complex forms 
involving curvature. The supreme example of a Ditherer in 
painting is Cézanne, who is anything but a Doodler, having 
little instinct for design. His progressive incapacity for scoring 
even an outer on the target of exact form reduced him to an 
extremity of Dither. 

The Oriental or the Negro weaver, as we know, varies the 
regularity of his shapes and colours by subtle modifications. 
This is not Dither, but Design, whether it be a fully conscious 
process or an instinctive adjustment, This entirely different 
process, carrying out the craftsman’s intentions, is lumped by 
Fry with the accidents of eye and hand we have been discussing. 
But the illustration he gives, “Negro Textiles” (Fig. 11), 
it would be kind to excuse as wild dither. This loathsome 
object, composed of nasty little right-angled triangles of various 
size, varies also in its widths, as if a blind man had taken up the 
weaving, and the chequer border is equally chaotic. Beneath 
it is a carpet design by Mr. Duncan Grant, which is a piece 
deliberate dither, the horizontal lines being 
broken by steppings up and down. This emphasising of 
accident, net regularised into pattern, Fry ought to have 
recognised as the extravagant under- or over-lining of a 
wilful trait which he very properly diagnoses and condemns 
elsewhere as “Expressionism.” Much that he says of the 
play of “sensibility” in this second, contradictory meaning is 
better directed, as between, for example, the rigid forms of 
printer’s type and the elastic variation of script ; his own hand 
was notably good, making his letters a pleasure to receive. 
But he misses, in using the analogy of verse, the distinction 
between strict Metre (a missing word) and vital Rhythm. Like 
all unmusical literary people, including the professors, he could 
not comprehend metrical structure, in itself fixed, but subject 
rhythmical modulations for expression, the ex- 
depending on knowledge of the strict 





of conscious, 


to subtle 
pressiveness our 
basis. 

He was also semi-artistic. dis failure, from visual bluntness, 
to apprehend optical refinements of form comes out painfully 
in his treatment of Greek art, which he treats as one charac- 
terised by mathematical rigidity. ‘The Greeks, as every scholar 
since Penrose’s pioneer work on the Parthenon should know, 
were precisely the people who tempered, for the comfort and 
pleasure of the eye, by incredibly delicate adjustments, 
mechanical metre with elastic rhythm. The outlines of Greek 
Vases, on which Fry chiefly depends, loading the balance 
characteristically with a very poor example, were dealt with in 
a well-known volume, Hambidge’s Dynamic Symmetry (1920). 
The author, extremely questionable in his theories of propor- 
tion, employed expert draughtsmen and mathematicians to 
reproduce and analyse those curves, and a single line sums up 
their research and demolishes Fry’s fanciful boutade. “ No 
mathematical curves have, so far, been found in Greek art.” 

I cannot share Sir Kenneth Clark’s amused complaisance 
over the spectacle of such light-hearted ignorance in a Univer- 
sity. professor. Fry was semi-scientific, semi-artistic, and 
affected, as he was, by the tug of personal ties and prejudice, 
imperfectly honest of mind. Recommended by high com- 
petence and charm in the lecturer and writer, the mixture 
rendered him popular with a public which adores sophistical 
muddle D. S. MacCoLt. 
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Historical Marginalia 


Pages from the Past. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
10s,’ 


In the Margin of History. By L. B. Namier. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


(Clarendon Press. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered, since reviews in this age have 
rather taken the place of sermons in the last, why our writers 
have not the courage to republish their reviews as the 
Victorians did their sermons. It might have a good effect on 
the so much criticised art of reviewing, since it has been 
held that the test of a good review is whether it stands 
reprinting. Here are two historians who do not fear to repro- 
duce their reviews along with more substantial articles, and 
they certainly survive the test well. 

These two books afford interesting comparisons and some 
contrasts. They are both collections almost entirely of his- 
torical and political essays: offshoots from the main work of 
these two distinguished writers. Mr. Fisher recognises the 
occasional character of his: they convey “a gentle invitation 
to humane studies and a rebuke to the menacing barbarism 
of the age.” To Professor Namier, the margin of history 
means something more profound: practically all of the main 
stream of history that is grasped by the conscious inteili- 
gence. “History is a river,’ he says, “not to be harnessed 
in action nor to be mastered in thought ; our conscious work 
is done on its margin.” The first book is that of an eminent 
but disillusioned Liberal, who finds that “the prime source 
of evil in the world today is the eclipse of Liberalism ”; the 
second that of a distinguished and valued recruit to this 
country from Eastern Europe, who regards himself as a Tory, 
with the realism of the Tory outlook and the added dis- 
illusionment which has come from the experience of his 
peopie. They both, like all the best historians, have an 
active interest in politics, to which these books bear witness: 
they are not products merely of the study with no know- 
ledge in practice of the subjects they are writing about. 
Mr. Fisher quotes, evidently with approval, one of the 
eminent qualifications in Macaulay’s view for a_ historian: 
that he should have “spoken history, acted history, lived 
history.” Mr. Fisher himself has been a Cabinet Minister ; 
Professor Namier has been much concerned with Zionist 
politics and would regard himself as a practising Tory. 

They share an interest in Napoleon. A section of Professor 
Namier’s book is given up to and reviews in that 
immense field ; while Mr. Fisher’s historical might-have-been 
on “If Napoleon had escaped to America,” with its very 
convincing ending, is excellently done and most enjoyable. 
But, by the way, is not a steamer on the Hudson in the year 
1815 a little premature?) Mr. Fisher’s essays, as might be 
expected, are the more polished works of art, with their 
conscious classicism continuing the flavour of the last 
century into this: I like “John Buchan, a familiar name, 
throwing off the sepulchral integuments of an English peerage, 
comes forward once more, despite the heavy charge of his 
proconsulate,” &c. But Professor Namier has more to say 
to us 

Mr. Fisher will not regret that: he regards the present 
with a certain disdain, and turns from the disgraceful spectacle 
to the age of Augustus, and that other Augustan age of the 
great, and the belated, Victorians, Gladstone, John Morley, 
Arthur Balfour, Philip Snowden, the House of Commons. 
But again by the way, was the age of Augustus “the most 
wonderful century of human history”? I should have thought 
there was as much, or more, to be said for fifth-century 
Athens, or the full tide of the Renaissance.) Like so many 
others writers nowadays, Mr. Fisher writes out of nostalgia 
for the nineteenth century. But that can be overdone: there 
are great achievements in our time, too, it is time for people 
to be reminded. Mr. Namier writes bitterly that the experi- 
ences of the past few years have brought home to him the 
the 


“ 


essays 


meaning of line 


“Vhorreur de penser et lhonte d’étre homme.” 


But without being an optimist—and how can a historian be 
an optimist?—I not sure, with all respect, that these 
eminent authors are not mistaken. After all, this is an exciting 
age to be living in: anything is possible, and things may yet 
go right with us. It is agreed that since 1931, that disastrous 
turning-point in history, things have gone pretty 
wrong. Mr. Namier has a section devoted to Lawrence (T. E.), 
about whom he has written better than anybody; but an 


am 


recent 
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age which can in this country alone produce two such 
Lawrences, T. E. and D. H., will not go for nothing. 

Neither of these historians disdains, quite rightly, to draw 
lessons for the present and future from the study of the past, 
After all, if a historian cannot advise us from the mistakes of 
the past, who can? Professor Namier, with his strong vein 
of common sense, his realism, has some salutary, if depress. 
ing, things to say about the recent past. He said of the 
too much maligned Treaty of Versailles in 1933: “ The bear- 
ing of the peace settlement on recent developments in 
Germany should not be overrated. The rise of a pathological 
nationalism ten or fifteen years after a national defeat seems 
a recurrent phenomenon, practicaliy independent of the terms 
imposed on, or accorded to, the defeated country.” There is 
a great deal of sense and observation in this. The English 
have a wonderful faculty for sitting gratuitously in a white 
sheet, when we have not so much to repent of really. The 
primary causes of what has happened in Germany are internal ; 
the external factors, regrettable as they have been, are 
secondary. It is interesting to observe in these essays, dating 
back to before 1933 as they do, how right, how utterly right 
Professor Namier has been all along about Hitler. But then, 
he knew. These contemporary essays, which occupy more 
than half the book, are the best and the most informative: 
Professor Namier has not forgotten his Eastern and Central 
Europe, to our great advantage, for all that he has become our 
leading authority on the reign of George III. 

Of Mr. Fisher’s studies, the most substantial, as he tells 
us, is that on “The Whig Historians”; though the most 
instructive is “The Real Oxford Movement,” on the brief 
and brilliant flowering of scientific studies in Oxford in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. And I have never known 
Mr. Bertrand Russell so well dealt with as in “A Philo- 
sopher’s Paradise,” with an irony equal to his own and a great 
deal more sense. A. L. Rowse. 


The Complete Housman 


The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is so much that is poignantly topical in Housman’s 
poetry that it is hard to see it dispassionately as poetry. A 
great deal of it has, certainly, a moving quality, but is it the 


poetry that is moving or something else? The question would 
have appeared pertinent to Housman himself, since he wrote 
in his delightful, inadequate, and infuriatingly perverse Leslie 
Stephen lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry: 

I am convinced that most readers, when they think that they 

are admiring poetry, are deceived by their inability to analyse 
their sensations, and that they are rea'ly admiring, not the poetry 
of the passage before them, but something else in it, which they 
like better than the poetry. 
And, indeed, it is notorious that it is possible at any time 
to like The Shropshire Lad and to be impervious to poetry; 
how much the more today, then, with Housman’s insistence 
on the fleetingness of life, on the gallantry of youth, on dis- 
illusion, the bullet, the lonely bed, the grave. 

No doubt Housman dealt in commonplace ; much ‘ great 
poetry does—in the great commonplaces: but it is not the 
meaning that matters so much ; it is the voice it is uttered in. 
“Meaning is of the intellect, poetry is not,” to quote him 
again ; and “ Poetry is not the thing said, but a way of saying 
it.” These are dangerous half-truths, but they give us a clue 
to the interpretation of Housman’s poetry, and wWsrn us that 
we must look for the meaning behind the obvious symbol: 
what his poetry expresses, we find, is the immense nostalgia 
of the faithless ’nineties such as we get in Hardy, and the 
disillusion which began to emerge at the agnostic beginning 
of the century: 

When first my way to fa'r I 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And tong I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy 


took 


Now times are altered: if I care 
To buy a thing, I can; 
The pence are here, and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 
—To think that two and two 
And neither five nor three 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ‘tis like to be 


are four 


The tremor and the fear we get in Housman—the hanged 
man was his symbol—is very old: “When men think they 
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fasten, Their hands upon their hearts”; nor is this typical 
of the romantic only, of Keats with “Where but to think is 
to be full of sorrow,” but just as much of the poets on 
when Housman, presumably, was nourished: we think of 
Pailida mors and nobiscum semel occidit brevis lux: it is 
the old haunting fear, the old stoicism, the old dignified way 
of saying, Gather we rosebuds while we may. 

The question we have to ask ourselves is whether Housman 
expressed this memorably enough, poetically enough, not 
merely in a manner which 
hough it may differ from prose only in its external form, and be 
superior to prose only in the superior comeliness of that form 
itself, and the superior terseness which usually goes along with it 
js called poetry: and here one must state the personal opinion 
that he sometimes did, especially when he confined himself 
to the simplest vernacular, and to perfectly rigid forms, as in 
the poem quoted. Often there is padding, clumsy inversion, 
“poetic” diction which dates the thing: which is not the 
same aS giving it the temper of the age, which Housman did 
in his best work. For in him the sentiments are not mere 
repetition: they are personal, as well as of his time, as all good 
personal work is. 

It is a pity that he padded and expanded: sometimes, by 
adding an otiose stanza, he spoilt a piece as clean and 
“diaphanous” as an epigram of Landor’s; sometimes he 
created a sentimentality by a variation in the form, adding, 
perhaps, a redundant line with a tag. Indeed, it was only 
by being metrically as severe as a Professor of Latin should 
be that he avoided sentimentality. Possibly, one imagines, it 
was in his poems that the man took revenge upon the Professor 
of Latin, the renowned textual critic, the redoubtable satirist 
of the superb Preface to Manilius. The man betrayed the 
professor, in the main to the advantage of the poet, though 
sometimes to his undoing. For at all events something distinct 
emerges, something memorable, something which, as you read 
it, “goes through you like a spear,” though the seat of this 
sensation is not, as Housman said it was, the pit of the 
stomach. 

Admittedly the gems are few. In spite of his contrary 
views about poetry, his own came from the mind through 
some emotional process: it had to have a meaning which 
appealed to the reader’s mind through some _ recognisable 
emotion and some common symbol ; and the complex had to 
be worked up under enormous pressure to produce the work 
of art. His poems are artefacts, not organic things. Yet every 
here and there, in a metaphor, a rhythm, a sudden turn of 
phrase, he captured something of the other kind of poetry, as 
when he spoke of the dead youth who 

Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 


His overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe: 


where. we receive something like the Blessed Damozel’s vision 
of the earth spinning like a fretful midge: for there, 
with that touch of metaphysical wit he so much despised, 
Housman burst the bounds of his own convictions, which it 


is good for professors from time to time to do. 


BoNAMY DOoBREE. 


Anthologies for the Forces 


Speak for England. Edited by James Agate. 
The Knapsack. Edited by Herbert Read. 
The Spectator might well take for one of the weekly compe- 
ttons: “What book would you choose if you were allowed 
only one for three months, and why?” A study of the 
literature of the great campaigners would also be of interest. 
The most recent of them, Lawrence, travelled with Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur, the Comedies of Aristophanes, and the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. Captain Scott once took the Origin of 
Species; and the Conquest of Mexico and Whitaker's 
Almanack have also gone far. I have no doubt that if a ballot 
Were taken the greatest favourite of saddle-bag and sleeping- 
sack would be found to be anthologies such as the two Oxford 
Books or Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. My own solution to 
this problem was a pocket atlas and the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. The latter usually accompanied one or other 
of us since we knew of no better verse anthology, but I can 
remember 


(Hutchinson. §s.) 
(Routledge. 6s.) 


many discussions about its shortcomings: that it 
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contains too much that is dull or obscure to the ordinary man 
(e.g., Chaucer, Spenser, Milton), and that it is out of date with 
almost nothing from the present century. Finally we decided 
that we should have to bring out an anthology of our own; it 
was to be an anthology for low-brows, containing only the 
more simple of the jewels of the past, such as, for example, 
Gray’s Elegy or The Daffodils, and much good sporting verse 
from Kipling, Lindsay Gordon, Masefield and W. H. Ogilvie, 
whatever the purists may think of them. As such it would 
have been especially suitable for most of those for whom the 
two volumes under review are intended—officers all of whom, 
according to Mr. Henriques, know of only two Shakespeares, 
the one they were at Sandhurst with and the one who rode 
Sweet Corn at Leicester. So I opened the parcel containing 
these two books with more than usual interest. 

Mr. Agate’s book is good as far as it goes ; but it is alto- 
gether too slight for its purpose, running to only a little more 
than two hundred pages, a great many of which are largely 
blank, as new pieces have invariably been printed at the top of 
a fresh page. It contains little that one would expect to find 
in an anthology and very, very few old favour.tes: for example, 
no Keats, Herrick, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Arnold or Blake. 
But the good and unexpected things it contains should out- 
weigh any disappointment on this score. Mr. Agate has tried 
to keep to cheerful subjects and to avoid the horrors of war. 
“If I had the ordering of a soldier’s last day of leave,” he 
says, “I should avoid, above all things, the Imperial War 
Museum.” Mr. Read disagrees. “In my choice I have been 
guided by certain convictions,” he writes. “One is that the 
love of glory, even in our materialistic age, is still the main 
source of virtue.... I have therefore given a certain promi- 
nence to great deeds and noble characters.” As a soldier, I 
would say without hesitation that it is Mr. Read who is right. 
The great deeds he has chosen range from the capture of 
Constantinople to Gallipoli and Jutland, and I cannot imagine 
anyone being too war-weary to enjoy reading them. The 
poetry has been particularly well chosen, and it is the poetry 
which one reads more than once. 

Mr. Read’s book is three times the length of Mr. Agate’s, 
and his publishers have been sensible enough to print to nearly 
the full length of each rice-paper page. They have also been 
enterprising enough to bind it in a very practical cover which 
fastens over the back with a press stud. But it is doubtful 
whether nine-point is sufficiently large type for candle-light or 
hurricane lamp. Some people would have preferred a large 
print at the expense of some of the earlier material. I fear 
that the extracts from Chapman’s Homer, the Death of Oliver, 
and Chevy Chase, which occupy the first fifty pages, mean less 
than nothing to the officer of today, for too few of us have been 
taught the language. Nevertheless, I for one am humbly 
grateful to Mr. Read, and his little book will go overseas with 
me. I can say no more than that MakrTIN LINDSAY. 


JANUARY 5, 1940 








More Revolution 


The New World Order. By H. G. Wells. (Secker and War- 
burg. 6s.) 

Tue world, Heaven knows, has need enough of physicians, 

and Mr. Wells’ services are fortunately always available. The 

gulf between New Worlds for Old and the present The 

New World Order covers thirty-one years, and they have 


been amply filled with prescriptions, instructions and confes- 
sions of faith, And as Mr. Wells is still only 
years older than the old men whose senility at sixty (following 
on ossification at fifty) he so rightly exposes in this and other 
volumes, we may hope for a considerable accession to the out- 
put yet. How much is the world the better for it all? The 
question is hard to answer quantitatively, but I think the world 
is better. New Worlds for Old and First and Last Things 
(one of the first confessions of faith), and some of the earlier 
novels, gave stimulus and guidance to a generation for which 
social reform was being made a reality by the 1906 Liberal 
Government as never before. Verging on senility though that 
generation may be, now it can fittingly occupy its last lucid 
moments in recording its debt to Mr. Wells 

But while Mr. Wells has stayed young as he watched others 
growing old, he has not altogether mellowed. The world has 
been too deaf to the gospel, the patient too inured to the 
prescriptions. The “ 


some thirteen 


defenders of all the dogmatic religions ” 
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(they range from Marxists to Roman Catholics) have taken no 
notice. “Never once has there been an attempt to answer the 
plain things I have been saying about them for a third of a 
century.” Why is that, if it is so? This book seems to me 
to supply one reason. A man’s ideas about a new and still 
invisible world-order can and should be checked by his ideas 
about the existing world-order which everyone can see. If he 
takes a sane and sober view of that his views about the future 
will command respect, whether they command agreement or 
not. Now what has Mr. Wells to say about things as they 
are? Again and again his views appear to me, I will not say 
perverse, for that simply raises questions of opinion, but 
divorced from fact. He arraigns papers and publishers for 
their timidity about giving currency to “bold, unorthodox 
views,” and complains that “publishers publish for nothing 
but safe profits.” It hardly seems surprising if they do, but in 
fact the best publishers are deliberately taking risks every 
day. As for the papers, in what belligerent country in this war 
or the last have papers been freer than British newspapers are 
today? Mr. Wells says the League of Nations “was devised 
by an ex-professor of the old-fashioned history assisted by a 
few politicians.” Actually it was devised mainly by a British 
Foreign Office Committee, presided over by a High Court 
Judge. He says “it ignored the vast disorganisation of human 
life by technical revolutions, big business and modern finance 
that was going on, of which the Great War itself was scarcely 
more than a by-product.” Actually it was the position given 
to the Financial and Economic sections of the League, and the 
International Labour Office, that has enabled those organs to 
survive and expand while the political activities of the League 
are in temporary abeyance. 

Mr. Wells affirms that “this astonishing bunch of rulers 
{the British Cabinet] has never revealed any conception what- 
ever of a common future before its sprawling Empire. There 
was a time when that Empire seemed likely to become the 
nexus of a world system, but now manifestly it has no future 
but disintegration.” He adds that the British Empire “is 
rapidly becoming the most backward political organisation in 
the world. But sooner or later it will have no more money 
for the dole and no more allies to abandon nor dominions to 
vield up to their local bosses, and then possibly its disintegra- 
tion will be complete (R.I.P.).” It would take too long to 
explain why I believe that that is a completely false picture of 
the British Empire, or why I believe Mr. Wells completely 
wrong in thinking that “the British crowd is already a sullen 
crowd. The world has not seen it in such a bad temper for a 
century and a half, and, let there be no mistake, it is far less in 
a temper with the Germans than it is with its own rulers.” 
This, with great respect to Mr. Wells, seems to me sheer 
nonsense. I think he is just as much at sea in suggesting that 
“most people in the British Isles are heartily sick of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his Government.” Here one opinion is as 
good as another, and Mr. Wells’ very likely better than mine, 
but I note (for what it may be worth) that that interrogative 
and statistical body, the British Institute of Public Opinion, 
has decided after investigation that the Prime Minister’s hold 
on the country has substantially strengthened since war broke 
out (his policy being approved by §5§ per cent. of the country 
in August, by 64 per cent. in December). 

If I saw the world as Mr. Wells sees it I should no doubt 
feel a revolution to be as urgent, and want it to be as drastic, 
as Mr. Wells does. Even so, I should find it difficult to see 
exactly what shape his revolution is to assume. It is to be 
based on a collectivisation of the world through the accept- 
ance, by all countries associated with the World Pax, of a ten- 
article Declaration of the Rights of Man, which Mr. Wells 
recently formulated in a letter to The Times. It is a compre- 
hensive and highly interesting document, and as a statement 
of aims deserves to stimulate not only study, but what Mr. 
Wells very properly presses for at the beginning of his book, 
“a great debate.” Out of that the next step may emerge, and it 
clearly must be a step in the direction of further collectivisation 
and some effective international organisation. That gradualness 
Mr. Wells at one point assumes—“ there will be no day of days 
when a new world-order comes into being. Step by step and 
here and there it will arrive,” though elsewhere, and much 
the system of nationalist 


‘ 


earlier, he lays it down that “it is 
individualism and unco-ordinated enterprise that is the world’s 


disease, and it is the whole stem that has to go. It has to 


its foundations or replaced.” Can 


be reconditioned down to 
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that be achieved step by step? The realisation of Mr. Wells 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, at any rate, hardly can. Mr, 
Wells is analytic (not always convincingly, as I have tried to 
show), suggestive, as he always is, but not conspicuously con- 
structive. Still he has supplied ample material for “ the great 
debate ” and that is a service worth rendering. 

WILSON Harris, 


New Novels 


Books XV and XVI: Verdun. By Jules 
10s. 6d.) 


Nobody Ordered Wolves. By Jeffrey Dell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Angels in Ealing. By Eileen Winncroft. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir may be that even those readers who are most loyally 
addicted to M. Romains’ vast novel, awaiting with enthusiasm 
its every new progression, will jib at present—our times being 
what they are—at a volume calied Verdun. The tragedies of 
Europe’s last great war, which writers of the now closed decade 
of the ’thirties endeavoured to treat as unhappy, far-off things, 
legitimate sources of inspiration, now suddenly are seen to be 
by no means old or long ago, but only the confused and, if 
you like, innocent prelude to Europe’s full and still unpredict- 
able tragedy. So if we make the imaginative journey back- 
ward, it can only be with doubled bitterness, moving out of 
our darkness across waste lands, to revisit a lost twilight, 
crowded with herrors and deaths that have been vain. 

So we may think, uncertainly turning the first pages of this 
book, Verdun. And M. Romains, just and grave recorder of 
human suffering, would concede the naturalness of our hesita- 
tion. Not that escapism is either practicable or to be advocated 
at present, as a full-time philosophic attitude. All of us who 
are grown-up have helped to make the situation which Europe 
now confronts; it is our collective responsibility, which we 
must face and examine as weil as we can, in the light of experi- 
ence and events. Your view of what is happening to our world 
may clash resoundingly with mine ; my bias may cut across all 
that you hold to be right and sane ; but views we have to have 
now, for all the good that they may do us; we have to look 
at our general scene, and take a place in it. The ivory towers 
have all been bombed away. But while agreeing to that we 
may still question whether it is bearable, or in any sense useful, 
at this time, to re-examine such a tragedy as Verdun. Ils ne 
passeront pas was said for the first time then, I think. And 
that time they did not pass, and the awful, mad battle was 
given, for the two nations involved, a terrible pre-eminence 
of sacrifice and symbol. And now, after only twenty-three 
years, they wait for each other again, on the West Wall, on the 
Maginot. Is it not therefore an abnormal piling on of present 
distress, or even perhaps an inverted indulgence of escapism, 
to read about Verdun just now? 

The answer is No. To read this new instalment of M. 
Romains’ novel at present is an experience both interesting 
and consolatory. And I do not mean broadly consolatory, in 
the sense in which a piece of art can console by the stimula- 
tion derived from its sheer goodness. This book possesses, 
over and above that general goodness which is creative vitality, 
an immediately applicable comfort in it which makes it topical 
reading for the thoughtful. For it shows men, caught in an 
immense, lumbering tragedy over which they have no control 
and which will certainly destroy very many of them, yet man- 
aging to live themselves, for good or ill, within that tragedy. 
Living exasperatedly, indecd, or even in fury—separated from 
their chosen destinies, and having to remember in anguish 
“the sauntering days of love”; but all implacably themselves, 
complete with names, idiosyncrasies and private dreams—as 
much outside the battle in one sense as actually they are in it 
and its creatures. Line officers, honest and resentful; ambitious 
generals; harassed and prospering munition workers; vulgar 
war contractors and self-confident Ministers of State—all these 
are types picked out in these pages, and used as types to shape 
the great “morality” which the book is. But M. Romains’ 
purpose is not merely to focus the broad plain of life, but also 
to measure varying depths of it, and to that end each type of 
man that he fastens on becomes under his hand that man 
most soberly personified and complicated—so that, from being 
a particular kind of Frenchman, illustrative of something, he is 
narrowed down by the novelist’s passion until we understand 
him much better—simply as one particular Frenchman, 
undergoing alone the common tragedy of a _ million others. 
And this particularisation, this free flow of individual thought 


Men of Good Will. 
Romains. (Peter Davies. 
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Say Good-bye 


to the Past, and make good use of the Present 

by preparing the Future. Civilization must 

be defended by improving it. Struggle, work, 

fight, use your brains. Spend your book 
token, for instance, on 


THE NEW 
WORLD ORDER 


the first and probably the most prophetic 
book of 1940, a work of world significance on 
the vital issues of peace, war and progress by 


H. G. WELLS 


It starts where the famous Fate of Homo 

Sapiens (now in its 12th thousand) leaves off 

and steers an exciting course towards the 
construction of 


World Pax 


Other Token Suggestions 
At 5s 6d net 
Our War Aims, ty wickHam 


STEED. “Clear, authoritative, stimulating.” 
—Harold Nicolson, in Daily Telegraph. 


At 7s 6d net 


The Blaze of Noon, novei by 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL, which “ may well 
be the beginning of something new in fiction.”’ 

Manchester Guardian. Fourth impression. 


¥ . a . ‘ 

Children, My Children, novel 
by PETER DE POLNAY, author of Angry 
Man's Tale. “The most brilliant novel | 
have read in months, bright and hard as a 
diamond.’’—Pamela Johnson, in John O’ London. 


At 15s net 


Dersu The Trapper, py v. «. 
ARSENIEV. “You may call Dersu a Man- 
churian Grey Owl, and Arseniev a travelling 
Tolstoy. The beauty of this record . , 
—Observer. 


¥ . 

Stalin, by BORIS SOUVARINE. The 
indispensable background to today’s stop- 
press. “The first portrait of Stalin of real 
historical substance.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 


At 16s net 


Modern Man in the Making 
by OTTO NEURATH, with 100 isotype illus- 
trations in 7 colours. A new kind of world 
history, written with “a new technique that 
combines all that is best in Descartes and the 
Daily Mirror,’’ writes Lancelot Hogben, 
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and volition, through all the cold sorrow in which the pre- 
destined general story is presented, is cumulatively as con- 
soling to read now as M. Romains’ presentation, from odd 
angles, of the preparations for and initiation of the battle of 
Verdun is both interesting and tragic. The book is astringent ; 
very bitter and very just ; and by its sober power compels us to 
believe that, no matter what the general urgencies and woes, a 
man may live by his own light. Which is one very careful and 
roundabout way of being a little hopeful for mankind. I wish 
I had space to quote from the restrained observations, the flick- 
ing, deft ironies which distinguish every other page of an un- 
usually noble work ; but I can do no more than commend it 
most warmly, the more so as Mr. Gerard Hopkins’ translation 
of it into English is extraordinarily felicitous. 

Nobody Ordered Wolves is great fun, or rather could have 
been great fun if it had been kept going much faster, and had 
been all round keyed up a bit ruder and tougher. But it has a 
very good idea, which no one who has ever tried to “ break 
into movies ” will for one moment hold to be impossible. The 
wonder is that authors, so sorely tried by that strange, 
whimsical, cosmopolitan race, the film men, do not more often 
and more wildly lash out into such show-downs as this of 
Mr. Dell's. Mr. Gerhardi did it a year or two ago, and better 
than it is done here, because more freely, with a more 
fantastical imagination, hoisting his victims well and truly with 
their own petard. But this smaller comedy of film-making in 
England, which gives away its major joke in its lively title, is 
neat and good-humoured, and deserves to get its laughs— 
even if some of those wrung from writer-readers do have a 
hollow sound. 

Angels in Ealing is another book which ought to entertain 
a good many people, if they can put up with, or skip, certain 
unlucky whimsicalities about God and the angels and their 
direction of suburban destinies. Leaving Heaven right out of 
it, Miss Winncroft had a good idea, and could have made it 
just as lightly entertaining, and kept in all her best jokes—some 
of which are better than you expect. But even as it stands 
this is an odd, lively little story of strange events in the lives of 
a middle-aged couple in Ealing. KaTE O'BRIEN. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 17 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for 
the best topical poem (of not more than sixteen lines) on any 
event that has been reported or any subject that has been 
discussed in the newspapers during the last few weeks, 
Competitors may essay the serious or the frivolous as they 
please. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 17.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, January 12th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 15 


AN eminent writer recently pointed out the extreme rarity 
in English literature of passages devoted to the description 
of a happy day. The usual prizes were accordingly offered 
for the most interesting descriptions, either autobiographical 
or imaginative, of such a day. Whether it was the ec¢cen- 
tricity of the Christmas posts or the difficulty of the subject 
that was responsible, this competition drew only a rather 
small entry, and few of the attempts submitted were dis- 
tinguished. A startling proportion of them were devoted 
to mountaineering—on eminences as geographically scattered 
as the Grampians, the Urals, the Alps, and the Himalayas— 
but none of them moved a judge to whom the alleged pleasures 
of mountaineering remain (and are confidently expected to 
remain) a mystery. Village cricket is another matter, and Mr. 
Richard Stanhope’s description of a triumphant afternoon at 
the wicket would have won a prize if he had not spoilt it by 
adding a harrowing account of how, in the last over of the 
game, he dropped a vital and mortifying catch. Descriptions 
of business triumphs, memorable bathes, and assorted acts of 
charity left the judge as obstinately chilly as did the Himalayas 
and Alps, and he finally decided that the only entry which 
seemed to him (though without experience by which to measure 
its plausibility) to achieve a reasonable degree of interest and 
originality was that of Mr. Frank F. Smith, to whom the prize 
of a book token for £1 Is. is awarded. The first prize is with- 
held. 





Prize-winning Entry. 


A day in late September the year before the last war began 
is my day of days. I have lived it over again in reverie many 
times. I did what I had never done before, have not done since. 

From sunrise to sunset I was in purts naturalibus. No intruding 
human, nor did the elements drive me to drape the body with 
so much as a ribbon. 

This day was spent in a field which is surrounded by streams, 
and has but one bridge to give entrance. Hence its seclusion. 
The boy who fetches the cows to be milked had no need to enter 
the gate admitting to the field. The kine met him. That farmer’s 
boy was the only human being I saw that day from sunrise to 
sunset, alone yet not alone. The folk people of the pastoral 
comedies of Shakespeare appeared as I made them utter their 
lines. They were my companions that day and proved rare 
society. 

Breakfast ushered in the day. The smell of the dewy ground 
mingling with that which came from the fire of wood carefully 
chosen for the aroma, these mingling with the smell from the 
bacon and eggs in fry, was something that should be bottled for 
remembrance. The music from the burning sticks, added to the 
sound from the sizzling, made that meal a sacrament. The other 
meals and what was partaken between meals had their sacramental 
grace. 

The elements conspired to be kind. The just right heat from 
the sun, the breezes cooler when the sun was hottest, the rain 
showers gentle and warm. 

“Was it all so delectable? No pestilential insects seizing theit 
opportunity of the delightful dish set before them? No splutter- 
ings from the fire burning the body? No nettles, thistles, other 
plants that sting and creatures of the ground doing their mischief— 
compelling the admission, the entirely unclothed body for a live- 
long day clamours for some protection?” 

Yes, all these things, yet all this but as the gargoyles that 
enhance the beauty of the loveliest bits of architecture. 

FRANK F. SMITH. 
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TESTAMENT 
OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


The story of WINIFRED HOLTBY 


BRITTAIN 


A deeply moving and faithful story of a generous and splendid human 
being, and a generous and splendid friendship. 


Storm Jameson. 


10s. 6d. net 
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THE PARK HOSPITAL 


FOR 
FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Old Road, Headington, Oxford. 


The above Hospital of 26 beds for patients of 

both sexes has recently been opened for the 

active treatment of neuroses, psychoneuroses 

and allied disorders. Full facilities for special 
investigations are available. 

The Hospital, which has extensive grounds, | 
occupies a quiet and healthy situation on 

the outskirts of Oxford. 


Fees are from 
Four Guineas per week. 


Applications for admission should be made to 
Medical Director : 
R. G. McINNES, M.R.C.P.E., D.Psych. 
Telephone : 6599 Oxford. 


/ | 








? 7 7 Remember the child in 
[x EMEMBER ee? need, who through neglect 

or other cause is deprived 
of a fair chance in life. Our care and tuition are stil 
giving many a new start despite the War. and its conse- 
quent difficulties. Please support our work—for the 
seke of the Children. Your gift will be gratefully 
reveived by 


THE ’ TP . a hh te 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 185¢ Patron H.M. the King 


Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.1¢ 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


WITH WHOM ARE WE AT WAR? 
PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD 


THE PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF MHUME’S 
| PHILOSOPHY PROFESSOR H. H. PRICE 


| ETHICS, CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONALISM 
| - CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A., D.Litt,. F.B.A. 


HEGEL AND PRUSSIANISM PROFESSOR T. M. KNOX 


IS THERE A SOCIAL CONTRACT? (1) 
H. D. LEWIS, M.A., B.Litt. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY: NIHILISM IN GERMANY 


New Books. 
Annual subscription 148. net, post free. 


Institute Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 











SOCIALISTS, LIBERALS AND EVEN YOUNG 
CONSERVATIVES, SAY THAT LAISSEZ- 
FAIRE HAS FAILED. 

THEY ARE WRONG—LAISSEZ-FAIRE HAS 
NEVER BEEN TRIED. 

The most important branch of commerce, the provision of exchange 
medium, has for centuries been strangled by legal restriction. 


Freedom of choice in the medium of exchange would do more 
to solve the social problem than any other measure. 


READ 


“FREE BANKING” 


By HENRY MEULEN,. (Macmillan 7s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Meulen’s arguments are carefully developed on a sound 
basis, and they are worthy of the deepest consideration.” 

The Bankers’ Magazine. 

“The most important contribution to economics since Adam Smith.” 

U. v. BeckeRatTu (the eminent German economist). 
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“It might have been worse ” is, I think, the appropriate com- 


mentary on the investor’s experience in 1939. In a year 
which brought the catastrophe of European war, security 
values as a whole held up remarkably well, and after four 
months of war itself, admittedly not the kind of war which 
most people feared, markets actually managed to close on 
December 29th substantially higher than when war broke 
out. That says a good deal for the country’s morale and 
for the doggedness of the British investor. What can one 
usefully say of the prospects for 1940? To begin with, it 
is no use trying to pretend that financial markets are not 
subservient to political developments. Underneath the 
present firmness of Stock Exchange prices is a widespread 
confidence that our industrial system will be able to carry on 
and that the Allied cause is being steadily advanced. Any 
developments which impaired this confidence could not fail 
to disturb the stock markets. 


With this qualification, I feel justified in taking a hopeful 
view of investment prospects. So far as fixed interest stocks 
are concerned, it is apparent that the Government is resolute 
in its determination to keep money cheap, and four months 
of war have strengthened rather than weakened public con- 
fidence in Whitehall’s ability to prevent any rise in interest 
rates. A huge borrowing programme has to be carried 
through, taxation, already high, will have to be increased, 
and, as I have often emphasised, we must be prepared for a 
moderate rise in wholesale and retail prices. There was a 
time when such a combination of circumstances would have 
been regarded as incompatible with a firm gilt-edged market, 
but thanks to our new technique the trick can be done. While 
I do not look for any great improvement in gilt-edged prices 
from to-day’s level, I see no reason why there should be any 
fall. Holders of fixed interest stocks should therefore be 
content to see things through. 


« * * * 


EQUITY SHARE OUTLOOK 


What of ordinary shares? Here one must make distinc- 
tions. If, as one must assume, our war effort is to be raised 
to its maximum this year, there is going to be a big diversion 
of public spending power from non-essential goods to 
Government uses, an increase in the proportion of the 
nation’s productive power devoted to war essentials at the 
expense of the non-essential trades, and, one may surely 
hope, an organised drive to expand our exports. In the 
broadest terms, this seems to me to imply good prospects for 
such industries as. iron and steel, shipbuilding, engineering, 
cotton and wool textiles, warehousing, &c., and a relatively 
unattractive outlook for London stores, hotels and other 
luxury or semi-luxury trades. Already this broad division is 
reflected in Stock Exchange prices, and I should expect the 
market in ordinary shares to be highly selective in 1940. 
Yields in many groups are good enough to attract investment 
support, and, as has been clearly demonstrated in recent 
weeks, war has not altogether ruled out the possibility of 
capital appreciation. I still feel that cotton textile shares, 
like Bleachers preference, at 11s. with substantial dividend 
arrears, and Lancashire Cotton Corporation ordinaries, at 
20s. 9d., should prove good holdings. The burden of taxa- 
tion will be heavy, but the rise in gross earnings should be 
sharp enough to enable net profits to cover reasonable divi- 
dends. 


* * * oe? 


HOME RAIL PROSPECTS 


My advice to home railway stockholders to await events 
is proving right. Another wave of buying inspired by com- 
pensation hopes has given prices a fresh lift, with the result 
that most of the border-line stocks, such as L.M.S. 1923 
Preference and L.N.E.R. First Preference, are standing 
several points above the level of the middle of December. 
Naturally enough, Great Western ordinary, which must also 
be ranked as well in the running for a reasonable dividend if 
the border-line preferences are to be covered, has attracted 
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a strong following, and there are. bold speculators who have 
been willing to seize the bull by the horns and buy L.M.S, 
ordinary, Southern deferred and L.N.E.R. second preference, 

Whether current market prices will be justified depends, 
of course, on the compensation terms. These, I am in- 
formed, are still being discussed, and there is not yet any 
agreement with the Government, even in principle. Why, 
then, is everybody so optimistic? Mainly, I think, because 
it is apparent that the railways are doing well in war con- 
ditions, which surely places them in a strong bargaining 
position. So far, it is true, no industry seems to have suc- 
ceeded in getting generous terms from the Treasury, but the 
rail stockholders’ case is in competent hands. I would not 
follow the rise ia such issues as L.M.S. ordinary or Southern 
deferred, which seem to me to be fairly valued, but there 
should be scope for further improvement in L.M.S. 1923 
preference at 44 and Southern preferred at 66. If, as I 
expect, the full dividends on these stocks are covered under 
the terms of the agreement, the L.M.S. issue will yield over 
9 per cent. and Southern preferred would give a return of 
over 7} per cent. at to-day’s prices. 


* * * + 


WESTMINSTER BANK RESULTS 


First among the Big Five to announce its results for 1939, 
the Westminster Bank fulfils general expectations. Profits 
are moderately lower but dividend rates are being main- 
tained. A fall in the net profit from £1,557,162 to 
£1,475;745 must be judged moderate in the light of the 
conditions in which banks were forced to operate last year. 
Moreover, this net figure is struck after taxation and after 
appropriations to the credit of contingency accounts, in 
which accounts themselves full provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts has been made. I estimate that the heavier taxa- 
tion charge alone is sufficient to account for the fall in 
profit, while there can be little doubt that the board has 
been cautious in announcing its published profit total. 


The final dividend of 9 per cent. on the £4 shares brings ~ 


the total up to 18 per cent., as in 1938, while the {1 shares 
again receive their maximum rate of 12} per cent. Asa 
year ago, £100,000 goes to bank premises account and 
£300,000 to officers’ pension fund, which leaves a balance 
of £534,006 to go forward, against £526,584 brought in. 
These are highly satisfactory results. All the banks have 
had to meet increased expenditure resulting from such fac- 
tors as A.R.P. and dislocation of staff, while there is the 
further burden of higher taxation. Advances, it appears, 
have been moderately well maintained, and the banks had 
the benefit of the higher money rates which accompanied 
the 4 per cent. Bank: Rate. Over the greater part of’ the 
year, however, money market rates were low, and a moderate 
fall took place in the prices of gilt-edged stocks, of which 
the banks are large holders. 


* . * * 
MARTINS BANK’S GOOD FIGURES 


Martins Bank shows some remarkably good figures. As ex- 
pected, the final dividend is maintained at the higher rate of 
74 per cent. established by the raising of the interim last 
July, with the result that the total dividend for 1939 is 15 
per cent., against 144 per cent. for 1938. Profits. which are 
struck after providing for taxation and transferring to credit 
of contingency account, which itself contains full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, is given as £876,025, against 
£872,929. A further £50,000 goes to reserve fund, premises 
redemption and pension fund each receive another £100,000, 
as a year ago, and there is £330,749 to go forward, against 
£328,730 brought in. Altogether, an excellent performance 
achieved in far from easy conditions. This bank should now 
have the benefit of the Lancashire recovery, specially in 
the cotton trade. 


Custos. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 44 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. canaot be accepted.]} 














6. Such conduct gets one into 
a suit (10). 
. Set up (7). 
. Golly! Chic soap is found 
in it (13). 
. The team spirit, we call it 
(3 words) (6, 2, §). 
. It’s very stiff and cold (10). 
. Trout with a_ gizzard, 
found in Ireland (8). 
19. The sweetie self-confessed 
the (7). 
. Hardly suggesting a poor 
opinion of the emmet (7). 
. Look out! (6). 
. It’s a turnover (4). 


ACROSS 

1. This beast is doubly de- 
pressed (2 words) (8, 5). 

10. Put your foot in it! (7). 

11. Ten past for a change (7). 

12. The shape of ror (4). 

. The person who might 
“set a kick out of it” for 
nothing (10). 

. How lean tyro rearranges 
himself (8). 

. Quite briefly what 
Censor did to the suppressed 
item (6) 

. A golden bird (6). 

. Not the family of John 
Stewart (2 words) (4, 4). 

. “Any complaints?”  Evi- 
dently none (10). 

. Plant concealed in a boat 
a Roman built (4). 

. Greed (7). ® 

. Tampers with a difference 
(7) 

. One might expect Messrs. 
Bumpus to supply _text- 

books for them (13). 
DOWN 

“Sur le pout d’ 
(7). 

3. Advice to Whittington (4). 

. Little devils’ dangers, very 
nearly (8). 

. The last place some people 
desire to see (6). 
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The winner of Crossword No. 43 is Martin Dutton, 
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YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
© 


WORKS of ART 




















ROYAL MAIL 


TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES TO 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA 


For further particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, 


ROYAL MATL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, £.¢.3 
- CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


LTD. 


SOUTHAMPTON LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEED STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office + 17, Northumberland Avenue, C.2. 
Paid up Capital ia ewe ous ao £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve... een wate me .. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the. world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





LONDON PAVILION. Daily, 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents JASCHA HEIFETZ ip 


‘*MELODY OF YOUTH ” 


with ANDREA LEEDS and JOEL McCREA. (A.) 





KINGSWAY. (Hol. 5642.) Twice Daily at 2.30 and 7.45. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 


A traditional Chinese Comedy. 





11 Chester Place, Green Lane, Northwood, Middlesex. Prices from 1s. 6d. All Bookable. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay AND LINKS, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND, 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs). CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—HEADLAND HOTEL, 


| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 

| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PrimrosE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
GENT 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL, 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


== 1x . 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
25), for 6 insertions ; $% for 13; 7}% for 26; 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR | 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C 
to ensure insertion not later than Tue ~ of each week. 


PERSONAL 


] ETEC “TIVE S.—Divorce, 
Moderate, Consultation free. 
TIVES (E stab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., 


Private Enquiries, etc- 
UNIVERSAL DeTec- 


W.2. TE M. 8594. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
] yISTRESS 


ED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 


Funds URGENTLY needed to maintain 360 oitns 
ensions and to aid other destitute cases. PLEA 
1ELP. 
Appeal S, 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
165 Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
SACHA GUITRY 
in his amusing historical diversion 
“RE MONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES’ 
Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit. 


— 


A 


LECTURES 


YE DE RAL UNION PU BL Ic 
CONWAY HALL, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 
MONDAY, JANUARY > at 8 p.m 
Speaker W. B. CURREY. 
“The Case for Federal Union.’ 


1c MEETING 


I 


Gov TH PLACE ETHIC AL SOCIETY, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn—Sunday, January Te 
at 11 a.m., Rt. Hon. Lord Snell, P.C , C.B.E. The 
New Year: What Will It Bring?” ‘Admission Free. 
Visitors welcome. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU! Matricu- 
ft lation exam. no longer a hindrance; degree 
candidates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance. 
Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free loan o 
books; tuition continued free if you fail; low fees, 
instalments. 935 Successes at Spec. Ent.—Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Boz, WOLSEY 
HAL L, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 


I 
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AMPDEN SCHOOL has enone from 14 Holland 
Park, W.11, to the country boarding-school it 


ynsham, Oxford—situated in the heart of a large private 
estate. Vacancies for children 2-10. Arrangements 
made for all-year schooling, if necessary. 
comed: interviews with the Headmaster in London by 
appointment. Apply: Leste Brewer, Headmaster. 
E ynsham 282. 


FOR GIRLS 


JrELXsTOwE COLLEGE 


will re-assemble for the Spring Term at 


RIDDLESWORTH HALL, 
DISS, NORFOLK. 


Station : Thetford. 


Full courses for all examinations as usual 


Scholarship examination early May. 


UNIVERSITY OF Lonnx 
Q CHOOL OF SLAVON Ic. 
, EUROPEAN STUDIES 
During the war, the School is offering day and even- 
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Head- | 


and 10% | 


with remittance | 
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repared last March at The Chalet, Wytham Great Wood, | 


Visits wel- | 


| 
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ing classes at moderate fees in Russian, Polish, Czecho- | 


slovak, Hungarian, Serbo-Croat and Roumanian from 
the elementary stages upwards, in two centres : 
wr JONDON : 1-2 Thornaugh St, Russell 

OXE ORD 
phone: 47887 

The Lent 
gth, and in Oxford on January 1sth. 

Full information will be supplied on application to 
Tue Secretary of the School, at either address. 
a GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, Hill- 
» side, Church Stretton, Shropshire. First-class 
London Secretarial Training in Safe Area. Journalism, 
Advertising, Foreign Languages Intensive training. 
Special terms. 


Square, 


Regent's Park College, Pusey St. (Tele- 


Term commences in London on January 


| 
} 


to sth. 
| February rst. 


on-Sea, Sussex. 


INDIAS CEYLON 


luxurious travel by 
City 6 Hall’ Li 


The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAY e 
COLOMBO e MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITYéHALL LINES 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


: Cobham 2851. 


| McFarrane(C 
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Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbanks Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 








|, aatndincalnaaen SCHOOL, YORK. 

Examination for Entrance Scholarships ( (values £20 | 
to £60 per annum) in March. 

The schoo’ at present occupies good buildings at 
Ampleforth, 20 miles North of York. 

Apply to HEADMASTER before February 21st. 





YH". MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 
A Public School for Girls under the Management of 4 
Committee of the Society of Friends. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance Scholarships of £50 to £60 | 
a year are offered to girls whose parents could not 
otherwise afford the fees. 

GRANTS and Bursaries are also offered.—Special con- 
sideration is given to the claims of girls entering at the 
Post-School Certificate stage for Higher Certificate, 
University Scholarship and First M.B. courses. 

Particulars may be obtained from HEADMISTRESS. 


The Examinations will be held from February 12th 
Applications should be sent in not later than 


OMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND! 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
W.1. Residentia! Branch at Angmering- 
Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 
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| Ask for descriptive list 


PAYNE-JENNINGS PusLiciry, Ltp., 5 & 6, Cork Street, 
Ww 


I. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown road, Bedford, 
Miss STANSFFLD Vice-Principal, Mass 
Students are trained in this College to become 
The course of training extends 
Educational and Medical 


‘| rRAINING 
Principal, 
Petr. 
teachers of gymnastics. 
over 3 years and includes 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, L acrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded annually in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 15th. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


s,AULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1000. Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Theses in Science, Philo- 
sophy, Theology. Trans. 45 Languages.—Dorortny 
138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575. 
NTELLIGENT typg. Novels, Plays, Poetry, Theses, 
technical, medical, French. Guaranteed checked. Keen 
Nora Ler, 18 Kings Drive, Edgware. Edg.1046, 


ITERARY. Tyvewrtg. Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS, 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. — Miss N, 
, TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


YVYPEWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 
*RITE FOR PROFIT. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G 


‘l 
\W Send for free Booklet.- 
, Palace Gate, W.8. 


FRESH FRUIT 


JAFFA, Grapefruit 258. 6d., or 180 Orange, 

“ Pardess,” Rex or “Lord” Brands 
' MIxED — my Carriage PalD.- STEAD AND SON, 
124 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Hol. 7478 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2}°\, for six inser 
tions; $% for 13; 7}, for 26; and 10 \, for §2. 


6 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELVES English Country. 
3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN T@HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GrorGe’s Houses, 
Street, W.1. 


WARWICK CLUE LTD. 21 
Room and breas.. st §s., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 


in 


193 Regent 


St.George’sSq.,S.W.1. 
one night only ss. 6¢. 
6d. night or 35s. © 


| 2 gns. weekly.+- Vict. 7289. 








[Winter 
Warmly 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


THE GRAND 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Paul for fuller details 
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